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Here's a letter to you 
from your dealer — 
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dle 


paper I reckon they must be 


the looks of the in thi 


a right 
sinart’ scrap on to see who will do the 
most smokin’, the cigaret users or the 
pipe smokers. It looks sort of uneven 

though when 





cigaret fellows i 
comin’ two to 
agin ’em. Well I 
ain’t goin’ to let 
bother me non 
whichever way 
goes. 

“What's all 
women folks doin’ in 
this ad?” says I to 
Marthy pointin’ to a 
ad in this paper. 
“Where?” says she. 
“Here” says I. “Oh, them’s the folks as 
makes the shirts and sich like for you 
| triflin’ menfolks to wear out a settin’ 
| around,” says she. “Well, why don’t they 

20 to work?” says I, “what they keep 


the 





BILL CASPER 








| standin’ around that way for?” “They 
was at work, you pore dumb critter,” 
says she, takin’ advantage, “but some- 


| body hired a lot of chain- -gang folks for 
next to nothin’ and got prices down so 
low these women couldn’t make a livin 
and that’s what the fuss is all about.” 
“I wonder where I can get some of them 
chain-gang clothes,” says I aimin’ maybe 
to save a little money. “You ain't get- 
tin’ none nowheres,” says she, “unless it’s 
when you get put in there with the rest 
of ‘em. I’m stickin’ up for these women 
and I’m aimin’ for vou to do the same.” 
\fter that I decided I'd do my own 
readin’ of the ads and quit askin’ fool 
questions. 

I want to show you a letter the editor 
just showed me. It says:— 

“Dear Mr. Editor: 

“I am writing this to you instead of 
3ill Casper. Bill put nonsense into my 
head but like Bill’s ‘nonsense’ this non- 
sense of mine has a point to it, I believe, 
and if it seems so to you then use it in 
any way you want to. 

“Yours truly, 
“A, F. CONRADI.” 

“Who is this fellow Cornradish?” 
I to the editor. “He’s a bug chaser down 
at Clemson College,” says he. “Well 
what’s he doin’ in Alabama, then?” says 
I. “Oh, that’s right,” says he, “he ain't 
it Clemson no more, he’s down in Ala 
bama makin’ poison to kill bugs with.” 
“Well, of all the nonsense,” says I, “how’s 
goin’ to make ’em eat it?” But the 
editor was busy and I didn’t say no 
more. 

Now I wish you'd look 
tellow wrote :— 

WHO PAYS THE WEEVIL’S BOARD? 


Said Farmer Brown to Neighbor Jinks, 
“That weevil is all right, 

He cuts the crop and prices soar, 

They go clean out of sight.” 


says 


he 


at what this 


Said Neighbor Jinks to Farmer Brown, 
“That does you little good, 

You surely pay the entire bill 

| For all the weevil’s food. 


“You bought and planted all the seed 
To make a cotton stand; 
You paid for interest, guano, 
On all that cotton land. 


tax 


“You let the weevil eat one half. 

That half you threw away, 

You paid his board, you reared his young: 
Now answer, does that pay? 


“Just add the cost of guano, tax, 
And interest, labor, all. 

Subtract this from the cash you got 
For cotton in the fall. 


“‘Twould better been to save your seed, 

Your precious cash to hoard, 

Than go to all that hard expense 

And pay the weevil’s board. 

“You must not think now, Mr. Brown, 

That you are sane and wise 

When you regard that cotton bug 

A blessing in disguise.” 

The important question is how you g°!" 

to keep the weevil from eatin’ up you! 

crop while he’s eatin’ up all the rest: 
Yours truly, 
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How You Can Have a Good Garden 


Things to Do Now or Soon to Heap Your Table 


every two to three weeks from now until late July. 

This is the only way to have a constant supply of 
fresh roasting ears and who will deny that this is, one 
of the best of all vegetables? 

2. Okra may be used in so 
many ways that a liberal plant- 
ing should be made in every home 
garden. White Velvet and Im- 
proved Dwarf Green Prolific are 
two excellent varieties. Make 
two to four plantings at intervals 
of three to four weeks apart 
so as to have a fresh supply 
throughout the summer. 

3. Plant a few Jerusalem arti- 
chokes. They make good pickles 
and any not needed for this purpose make excellent hog 
feed. Grow them like potatoes. Cut to two or three 
eyes and plant 12 to 18 inches apart in rows 3 to 4 feet 
wide. Seed may be had from seed houses. 


Pever a row or two of corn for roasting ears 





L. A. NIVEN 


4. Plant snapbeans every two weeks from now until 
September, or early October, depending on location. 
Plant 10 feet of row space at each planting for each 
member of the family, or persons to be fed. Under 
good conditions, this will give a surplus, which may be 
sold fresh, canned, or given to less fortunate people. 


5. The Extra Early Red Valentine is the best all 
round, green-podded snapbean for the South, whether 
grown for home or market. The Black Valentine will 
probably stand more cool weather than any other va- 
riety and is, therefore, a good one for early planting. 
Of the yellow or wax varieties, Surecrop Stringless 
Wax is one of the best. 


6. Pole or cornfield beans are extremely sensitive to 
cold and should not be planted until 10 days to three 
weeks after snapbeans are planted. It takes hot weath- 
er for them and May is early enough to plant in most 
sections of the South. Kentucky Wonder, Striped 
Creaseback, and Lazy Wife are three good varieties. 


7. The first planting of beets should have been made 
last month. Make another one now, or early in May. 
Make a third one in early June so as to have tender, 
crisp beets throughout summer. Crosby's Improved 
Ezyptian, Extra Early Egyptian, and Detroit Dark 
Red are three excellent varieties. 

8. Plant some Swiss chard now for summer greens. 
Make two or three plantings between this time and 
August. It makes excellent salad as well as greens. 


Cook it just like turnip greens. When the leaves are. 


pinched off from the outside, the 
center leaves soon develop and are 
soon ready for use. 

9. Make a planting of late Eng- 
lish peas now. ‘The Large White 
Marrowfat and Champion of Eng- 
land are good ones for these late 
plantings. They are not as good 
as the ones planted in Feb- 
ruary or March, but are good 
enough to make a late planting 
worth while. 


10. Let’s make another sowing 
of radishes. They are not worth 
a whole lot as food, but are quite 
tasty when young and crisp, and 
are little trouble to grow. Early 
Red or Scariet Turnip and Early 
White Tip are two good round 
varieties. The Long Scarlet is an 
excellent long variety. 

11. Cultivate young vegetables 
as quickly as they come up. This 
is highly important. If a crust 
forms before they come up, scratch 
around and over them with garden 





By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


plow or rake so as to break it. If they do not grow off 
fast enough, give a side-dressing of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, even where a large amount of 
commercial fertilizer has already been applied. 


12. Every home gardner needs a bucket or compress- 
ed-air spray pump, small hand dust gun, and a garden 
plow. Best results cannot be secured without these, and 
they are comparatively inexpensive. Ten to $15 will be 
all the cash outlay necessary to secure these and they 
will certainly save double the cost every year that they 
are intelligently used. 

13. To poison cutworms, use the following bait: 
5 pounds wheat bran or shorts, 1%4 ounces Paris green, 
Y4 pint molasses, and 1 gallon water. Mix the wheat 
bran or shorts and Paris green while dry, then add the 
molasses and water and scatter this material on the 
ground late in the afternoon putting it close to the 
plants that are liable to be attacked by the cutworms. 


14. Except where the amount of land available for 
the home garden is very limited, make the rows 3 to 3% 
feet wide so as to permit of horse cultivation. A 
medium sized family should have at least a quarter of 
an acre to half an acre in the garden and a large family 
three-quarters to an acre. And the work of cultivating 
can be reduced to a minimum by having the rows wide 
enough ‘to permit of horse cultivation. 


15. Set tomato plants two or three times during 
spring and summer. Make the first one,now or early 
in May; a second one the middle of June; a third one 
late July to early August; and a fourth from late 
August to early September, depending on _ location. 
Livingston Globe, Marglobe, Gulf States Market, 
Stone, and Ponderosa are five excellent varieties for 
almost any section of the South. 

16. The Improved Early White Spine is the leading 
cucumber for home use. It is also good for pickling. 
Green Prolific, Early Green Cluster and Improved 
Long Green are also excellent pickling warieties. Davis 
Perfect is a good shipper where one is shipping cukes 
to be used fresh. It is a very dark green color and 
holds this color until almost dead ripe. 


17. Butterbeans or Lima beans are a little more ten- 
der than snapbeans and should not be planted until all 
danger of frost is past, and the soil has warmed up. 
Henderson Bush is the leading variety of the bush kind. 
Of the pole varieties the Sieva or Carolina, sometimes 
called Small Pole Lima or butterbean is the leading 





THIS HENDERSON COUNTY, N. C., FARMER IS JUSTLY PROUD OF HIS FINE APPLE ORCHARD 


With Vegetables 


variety. ,A few of both the bush and pole should be 
planted in every home garden. 

18. Don’t cut asparagus too late. To do so will 
weaken the crowns which must produce next season’s 
crop. Leave the old stalks that develop until next fall. 
Cultivate throughout summer. Fertilize immediately 
after the cutting season is finished. Many asparagus 
growers use from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds per acre. Cer- 
tainly nothing less than 1,000 pounds of a high-grade 
fertilizer should be used. Many use a 7-5-5; others 
like a 7-4-6. For the home garden use 6 to 10 pounds 
per 100 feet of row. Either will serve the purpose well. 


19. Plant some Brussels sprouts this month and ne-t. 
Sow the seed in bed and transplant the plants in the 
rows as soon as they are big enough. Put them 15 to 
20 inches apart in rows 3 to 3% feet wide. Fertilize 
and cultivate just as for cabbage. By next fall, small 
cabbage-like heads will have formed on the stalks. In 
the fall break off the leaves to give these small heads 
the proper room for developing fully. These little 
cabbage heads are just as delicious as cauliflower. 

20. No Southern garden is complete without some 
collards in it. Plant the seed now or early next month 
in a bed and transplant the plants and handle just as for 
cabbage. The Cabbage collard, Georgia, and North 
Carolina Short Stem are the three leading varieties. I 
prefer the Cabbage collard, because the center of it 
bunches almost into a head and gives a collard that has 
all the desirable qualities of collards and the semi-head 
of the cabbage. 

21. New Zealand spinach is the king of summer 
greens. It does well even in the hottest and driest of 
our summer weather. Plant it on rich ground. Put 
four or five seed to a hill, with the hills 20 to 25 inches 
apart in rows three to four feet wide. 

22. To fight bugs and vegetable diseases, put in now 
a supply of the following: finely powdered lime, pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, calcium arsenate, powdered Bor- 
deaux mixture, and nicotine sulphate. These may be 
secured from seedsmen and spray material houses and 
no home gardener can afford to do without them. One 
can kill enough bugs and plant diseases in the course 
of a year to pay the cost of spray pump, the poison and 
applying a dozen times over. 

23. Sow pepper and eggplant seed in bed now and 
transplant to the garden as soon as large enough. No 
use to plant these too early, as they. will not do any- 
thing before the weather gets hot. Two plants each of 
eggplants and sweet peppers and one of hot pepper for 
each member of the family is a sufficient number, 
.Black Beauty and New York Improved Purple are the 
leading varieties of eggplant. Of 
sweet peppers, Ruby King, Pimi- 
ento, and Bell or Bull Nose are 
excellent. Set the eggplants four 
feet apart and peppers about two 
feet. Make the soil rich, as they 
will not do well on any other kind 
of ground. The Long Red Cay- 
enne is the leading variety of hot 
peppers. 

24. The Extra Early White 
Bush or Patty Pan and Mammoth 
White Bush are two good varieties 
of white squash. Those liking the 
yellow kind will find Mammoth 
Yellow Bush or Golden Custard 
good varieties. 

25. A small quantity of horse 
radish should be grown in every 
home garden. It is very useful 


and 12 to 15 plants will produce a 
sufficient quantity for the average 
sized family. These root cuttings 
may be had from seedsmen. Plant 
them in rows 3 to 3% feet apart 
and 12 inches apart in the drill, 
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Credit System Hurts Business Men and Farmers 


HAT the present Southern crop-mortage, time- 

prices credit system is one of the greatest of all 

drawbacks to agricultural progress and prosperity 
has long been our belief. Equally strong has been our 
belief and conviction that the system is also a serious 
hindrance to commercial and business progress in the 
South. We believe enlightened and far-sighted mer- 
chants and business men should join us in a campaign 
to get farmers on a cash basis with all that this would 
mean-in an outburst of new hope, energy, and progress 
in our section. 


In saying this we are making no indictment of indi- 
vidual time-merchants. Some of the finest men we 
have ever known were time-merchants. We think now 
of one or two special-acquaintances of ours who were 
always trying to be lenient with their customers and 
sacrificed their own fortunes as a result of the system. 


On the other hand, because the time-prices system 
puts the poor fellow so completely at the mercy of the 
merchant, a very different class of men is also attracted 
to it. These are the men who have no bowels of mercy 
and resolve to make profits by grinding the faces of 
the poor. Just a few days ago one of the most promi- 
nent physicians of our acquaintance said to us: ‘“When- 
ever a tenant gives a crop mortgage, he destroys his 
credit so far as anybody but the merchant is concerned. 
Consequently, I long ago made it a rule not to attend 
tenants unless I either got an order from the merchant 
or else simply made it a charity case. In one case I 
think of now, a tenant ran up a bill for $76 which the 
merchant paid. Later when the tenant asked me how 
much I had charged, I told him $76—not realizing that 
his store account showed a charge of $186 for my ser- 
vices or exactly $110 more than my charge had really 
been! And the merchant had the temerity to denounce 
me for telling the crop-lien victim how much my charge 
had been. ‘We paid you your $76; it’s none of your 
business how much we charged him,’ he said.” 


The crop mortgage system simply puts countless 
thousands of tenant farmers at the mercy of their mer- 
chants. And wherever any system exists: whereby it 
is possible to take advantage of the ignorant and help- 
less, some people in the business will always take that 
advantage. The big class of honest, honorable, high- 
toned time-merchants have to compete with men of the 
type illustrated in this doctor’s story. It is hard for them 
to do a square business and survive such competition. 
Consequently every year tinds an increasing number 
of time-merchants who are either going on a cash basis 
themselves or urging their patrons to go ona cash basis. 


The Progressive Farmer has always believed that the 
best interests of Southern business men, just as truly 
as the best interests of the agricultural classes, demand 
the abolition of the crop-mortgage system. As we said 
in an appeal to Southern merchants some years ago (it 
was before automobiles supplanted carriages and bug- 
gies) :— 

“Consider this phase of the question, Mr. Mer- 
chant: Your prosperity depends upon prosperous 
patrons, and the crop lien keeps your patrons poor. 
The poor fellow doesn’t use proper work stock and 
machinery to make good crops; doesn’t rotate and 
grow legumes to keep his soil in condition to make 
good crops. He keeps poor and keeps you poor 
with him—keeps you making small profits, as we 
have said, selling Western meat, scooters, and to- 
bacco, when you ought to be selling that man rid- 
ing plows, binders, carriages, and pianos. With the 
crop-lien system removed, the tenant, kept within 
limits, will get ahead, equip his farm better, make 
more money, and be a better customer for the mer- 
chant. And the merchant, freed from financing so 
many farmers, will be able to turn over his money 
faster.” 


Every thoughtful tenant farmer knows, too, that 
under the time-prices system thousands of shiftless 
and dishonest tenants will not pay their bills. Hence 


the industrious and honest crop-lien victims have to pay 
enough extra profits to take care of the losses on the 
other classes. This often breeds resentment as is 
illustrated by what a merchant himself once remarked 
to us :— 


“The crop-lien system ruins character. Too often 
the renter feels that he is being overcharged, and 
resolves in turn to rob the merchant, if he can. 
Then the merchant decides that the tenant is a 
scoundrel, who doesn’t deserve just treatment, and 
so each loses confidence in the other. The merchant 
becomes a bullying overlord, and the tenant a 
crafty, resentful serf.” 


ill 

All in all, the crop-lien, time-prices system is inher- 
ently vicious —bad for both honest farmers and for 
honest merchants. Every Southern farmer who can 
possibly do so should select a strong bank, deposit his 
money in it when he has it, make friends with the man- 
agement, borrow from the bank what he absolutely 
must have in order to conduct his farming operations 
(and enough more to insure keeping a reasonable aver- 
age balance, such as banks expect of all borrowers) 
and so get on a cash basis. The article by a prominent 
Southern banker in our March 10 issue gave definite 
information every business farmer may well consider 
in this connection. Read also page 20 of last week’s 
paper. 

It seems a pity to have to say it, but there is still at 
least half as great need for preaching the great funda- 
mental of agricultural salvation for Dixie as when that 
beloved Southern orator and editor, Henry W. Grady, 
phrased it in words of supreme wisdom and eloquence 
forty years ago:— 

“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pas- 
tures, and disturbed by no creditor and enslaved by 
no debt, shall sit among his teeming gardens and 
orchards and vineyards and dairies and barnyards, 
pitching his crops in his own wisdom and growing 
them in independence, making cotton his clean sur- 
plus, and selling it in his own time and in his chos- 
en market and not at a master’s bidding—getting 
his pay in cash and not in a receipted mortgage 
that discharges his debt, but does not restore his 
freedom—then shall be breaking the fulness of our 
day.” 


DEBENTURE PLAN GOOD BUT DOES NOT 
SOLVE SURPLUS PROBLEM 


HE National Grange is backing the export de- 

benture plan of farm relief legislation. This plan, 
: Grange officials say, secures for the farmers al- 
most exactly the same benefits as are sought through 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The Progressive Farmer has always looked with 
favor on the Export Debenture bill. It will undoubtedly 
help farmers, but it by no means does the same things 
or accomplishes the same purpose as the McNary- 
Haugen bill. There is no conflict between the two 
bills. The export debenture raises prices, but it does 
not stabilize them. With this bill in effect you can still 
expect to see cotton go from 25 cents to 10 cents or 
from 10 cents to 25 cents in a few months’ time. It does 
not even touch the temporary surplus problem, and it is 
this temporary surplus that produces the serious breaks 
in the cotton market. The McNary-Haugen bill with 
the proper control of the equalization fee should give 
the South a more stable market for its cotton. 


Stated in the simplest terms, the export debenture 
plan is an arrangement whereby exporters of certain 
agricultural products receive from the Treasury De- 
partment certificates having a face value established by 
Congress and intended to represent the difference in 
costs of production here and abroad, such certificates 
being negotiable and good for their face value in the 
payment of import tariffs on any articles later imported. 


The farmer, co6perative organization, or commercial 
exporter may not desire to import directly, but the cer- 
tificates would be readily negotiable to American im- 
porters at a slight discount. Naturally the effect of such 
an arrangement would be immediately to raise by the 
amount of export debenture tariff, the prices of those 
farm products now held down to the foreign level. This 
would be true because any holder of these products 
could readily sell his supply in the foreign market at 
the foreign price and get in addition the value of the 
export debenture or certificate. He is therefore able 
and willing to pay a higher price and the general price 
level for these crops in this country would rapidly as- 
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A Monthly Review of Important Farm News: A 
New Editorial Feature—By Clarence Poe. 

An Important Message to Eastern North Caro- 
lina Landowners—By E. WW. Gaither. 

Feeding and Care of the Calf—By B.IV. Kilgore, Jr. 

Getting a Pay Day From Sweet Potatoes — By 
L. A. Niven. 

Corn and Soybeans: How to Time the Team. 
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This plan is based primarily upon the theory that 
since the farmer is asked to support the protective tariff 
high-price-level system, yet is unable to realize the 
direct benefits contemplated by that system because 
crop production is still slightly in excess of our home 
needs, he should have some compensating offset. 

As stated, with the export debenture plan in effect 
you can still expect cotton to go from 25 to 10 cents a 
pound in a few months’ time. Without the bill, it 
would have gone from 23 to 8 cents a pound. In other 
words, if the rate on cotton under the bill is 2 cents a 
pound, the price of cotton will be increased by this 
amount no matter whether the market is up or down. 
But the thing of greatest importance to the South is to 
stabilize the market at a price that will give a profit to 
reasonably efficient producers. 

As we see the matter, the South would be better off 
with an average price of 18 cents a pound, provided the 
range in price did not go below 15 cents or above 2() 
cents, than we should be with an average price of 2% 
cents a pound with the market fluctuating between a 
peak of 30 cents and a low of 10 cents. It is this ex 
pectation of 20-cent cotton and the realization of a 10 
cent price that ruins us. Making a crop on a 20-cen 
basis and selling it for 10 cents, is what hurts. 


So stabilization of prices is extremely important. 
The Export Debenture bill will increase prices; th 
McNary-Haugen bill will help stabilize them. O% 


course, if agriculture can’t get the McNary-Haugen 
bill it should be glad to have the export debenture plan 
But the issue should not be confused. The Export 
Debenture bill will not solve the surplus problem. It 
does not do what the McNary-Haugen bill promises to 


accomplish. 
hen 


» Ano ; 
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“ EORGE Blanton, one of our big Cleveland 
County farmers, has just finished the installa- 
tion of electric power in sixteen of his tenant 
said Hon. O. Max Gardner the other day. “I 

nothing that has brought greater joy and 
happiness to our farming class 
than the electrification of farms 
and farm homes.” This is indeed 
one of the most important and 
promising new developments af- 
fecting agriculture, and Cleveland 
is leading our part of Dixie in this 
respect. 





houses,” 
have 


seen 


x * * 
Cleveland County is also taking 
the lead in another particular, as 
Mr. Gardner went on to 
“Sometime ago,” he said, “our farmers woke up to the 
fact that not a cotton mill in our territory uses 7%-inch 
staple, but all of them require from 
15-16- to 1 1-16-inch. After much 
experimentation we found _ that 
Coker’s No. 5 seemed best adapted 
and ran truer to form, year in and 
year out, than any other type. The making of this cot- 
ton has stimulated competition, and middling of 1 1-16- 
inch type brings from 50 to 225 points on the activ 
month, That is to say, our farmers are receiving 
from $7.50 to $10 a bale more for 1 1-32- to 1 1-16-inch 
cotton than received for 15-16-inch. You 
readily see what $10 a bale would mean to each farmez 
in our county when 48,639 bales are raised on ou! 
65,000 acres. 





0. MAX GARDNER 


say 


GETS $10 A BALE 
MORE FOR 
EXTRA STAPLE 


to our situation 


they can 


* * * 


“Not all our farmers grow this longer staple, but the) 
are gradually coming to it,” Mr. Gardner continued 
and he then reported a_ plan 
which other communities migh 
well try as follows: “In Shelby 
the other night a large number of farmers were invited 
guests of the Kiwanis Club to hear D. R. Coker discuss 
seed breeding. At that meeting the First National 
Bank gave a bushel of seed to each farmer present 
with the understanding that he obligate himself to give 
a bushel of his seed to some neighbor next year and 
obligate that neighbor to do the same thing the year 
following. These farmers were from each township in 
the county, and we are determined to continue seed 
selection until we have every tenant and farmer 1” 
Cleveland County growing the best cotton for our 
needs.” 


SPREADING BETTER 
COTTON VARIETIES 








in 


in 
ir 
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A Success Talk for Farm Boys 


Before We Can Save Money, We Must First Learn to Save Things 


Y DEAR Boy:— 
M I wonder if you have ever heard of James 
J. Hill, famous a generation ago as the builder 
of the Great Northern Railway? 

Hill not only achieved great success for himself but 
all his life studied other men to 
see why they succeeded or why 
they failed. And after having 
studied the records of thousands 
of such men, he finally told an 
audience of boys and young men 
the secret of business success. In 
short, sharp/ ringing sentences that 
seem to cut like knives and crack 
like rifle-shots, he summarized his 
lifelong observations in these 
words :— 





CLARENCB POB 


“If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or a failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is very simple and it is infalli- 
ble: Are you able to save money? If not, drop out. 
You will lose. You may not think so, but you will 
lose as sure as you live. The seed of success is not 
in you.” 

Of course, a man by doing good to others can make 
a general success in life without making a business 
success. But so far as business success is concerned, 
James J. Hill was right. Unless you can save money, 
the seed of success is not in you. You will fail. 


What I mainly wish to do in this letter, however, is 
to point out a companion truth that is ne less signifi- 
cant than James J. Hill’s—and that is this :— 

It is just as important to save things as it is to 
save money. For, in fact, unless you first learn to 
save things, you will not have money to save. 

Let me repeat that no boy should set up money 
as a sole standard of success. Character and happiness 
are, of course, more important than money. Neverthe- 
less, the habit of saving, the power to say a masterful 
“No,” to our own extravagant whims and desires, this 
in itself is an important discipline in character-build- 
ing; and to have saved some money is almost essential 
to happiness. Consequently from any viewpoint, money- 
thrift is a necessity, and if we are to be thrifty with 
money we must first be thrifty with the things that can 
be turned into money. 


I was reared on a farm, live now on a farm, I have 
worked for others on farms and have had other? men 
work for me on my farms. And it is on the basis of 
all this farm experience that I wish to appeal to you 
and all other farm boys to be thrifty with things as well 
as with money if you expect to succeed in life. In 
other words, the farm boy who is to make a success in 
life must learn to see a dollar going to waste where 
the general run of folks do not see it—and must then 
save that dollar where the general run of folks would 
pass it by. 

II 

I should like to be very practical in this talk and 
point out very concretely some of these wastes that a 
farm boy must see and recognize and remedy right on 
his own farm, if he is going to get ahead in the world. 


To begin with, in all our hill country or rolling coun- 
try there is the waste of the soil itself. Consider that 
little wash or gully that is starting on some hillside near 
your home: have you thought that every few hours 
during rainy weather, and perhaps every fifteen minutes 
during bad storms, a dollar bill slips out with the water 
to the creek and then to the river and then to the ocean? 
“Oh, it is not a real dollar bill,” the general run of 
folks will say; and so they do nothing about it. But 
you success-destined boy, you can see it with your 
mind’s eye already: dollar bills slipping away from 
your land in all the muddy water that leaves the farm! 

The soil is the farmer’s capital just as truly as his 
bank account. It would be a very stupid farmer indeed 
who would not wake up if old Mother Nature presented 
to us on the morning of each day an actually itemized 
statement written out like this :— 


Value of fertility in your soil, yesterday 


SCAM ose ais kd alk dole Be URES we es $3,000 
Loss by leaching, gullies and washing during 

OE ES? eile ole) Pat re etn te a 
Value of fertility this morning............ 2,992 


“Look here,” almost any farmer would say in a case 
like that, “I must do something about this soil-wash 
matter. I wake up and find that eight good dollar bills 
washed away in the rain while I was asleep. And last 
week I lost $6 that way between sunup and noon. And 
the week before $5 one afternoon.” 


Fools and wise men might all prosper about equally 
if old Mother Nature grabbed us by the hair of the 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


head every morning and just made us see what we are 
losing by preventable waste. But she doesn’t. And so 
it may still be said of the great run of folks, “Having 
eyes they see not, and having ears they do not under- 
stand.” But if you are to separate yourself from this 
general run and stand out as a success among men, you 
must learn to see where dollars are washing away or 
going to waste—even when stupider folks see nothing 
oi the sort. 
lil 

Based on my own farm experiences, may I not point 
out some other places where you need to see (with your 
mind’s eye) real dollar-bills rotting or rusting or being 
eaten up by insects or going up in smoke or going down 
in water? In other words, when thizgs are wasting, 
money is wasting—for things are convertible into 
money. 


Yonder is a tree that blew down ten years ago and 
rotted. There was $1, $2, or $3 worth of wood or 
lumber in it. Does the sight of it hurt you with a 
sense of unnecessary waste just as if you saw some 
pigs tramping one, two, or three crisp new dollar-bills 
into the mire? 

Lumber is costly, yet there are five or six planks or 
posts on the ground in half-decay instead of being 
piled under shelter against a time of future need. Do 
you just see an old piece of timber or do you see 15, 25 
or 50 cents rotting in each piece? 

I saw two forest fires last week. In either case, prob- 
ably $600 worth of nitrogen and humus was burned up. 
Suppose the farmer had had ten tons of nitrate of soda 
out there which had been destroyed by fire, the fact 
that nitrogen for which he had just paid around $600 
in cash would have made the conflagration a serious 
matter to him. He would have plainly seen his 600 
dollar-bills in the red flames and the blue smoke that 
ascended toward heaven. But because the $600 worth 
of fertility was in the form of dead leaves, pine straw 
and woodsmold, the average man did not realize how 
many pocketbooks full of actual money were repre- 
sented by that fire-loss. 

Farm implements and machinery that ought to last 
ten or twenty years rust out in four or five years for 
lack of paint and oil and must be thrown away. When 
you see a harrow, a plow, a mowing-machine, or a 
weeder rusting half a year in the fields or in the barn- 
lot, do you think, “Well, that is just the same as if 
two, three, ten, twenty, or fifty new dollar-bills were 
out there rotting beyond recognition or recovery”? 
If you do, then you have “the business man’s eye” and 
you are likely to succeed in farming or anything else. 
But if you simply see the rust without seeing the loss, 
then it can be said of you as James J. Hill said of the 
boy who can’t save money, “You will fail. The seed 
of success is not in you.” 

A man breaks a mower-blade through carelessness. 
A new one costs $3.25 at the store besides the time it 
takes to go after it. Is not the loss as real as if $3.25 
had been thrown into the river? 

I wished to rent an extra pair of mules for a short 
time recently. I was told that $2 a day was the least I 
could get them for. Yet perhaps there were days this 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 2 


LIFE: “APRIL RAIN” 
Ou Success Talk on this page presents the 


importance of seeing the actual dollars- 

and-cents that slip away from our farms 
every day and every night in unnecessary wastes. 
Now here is a poem in which we are asked to 
see the real significance of everyday events of a 
somewhat happier sort:— 

It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 


In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


And overwhelm the town; 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 
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i. SOMETHING TO READ 


winter when I had my own mules standing idle when a 
little ferethought would have had them just as profit- 
ably employed as any I might hire now for $2 a day. 
Should I not, then, have visualized the mules as eating 
up $2 for me between sunup and sundown, just as 
wastefully as if I had hired a man at $2 a day and then 
let him sit in the chimney-corner all day? The failure 
to utilize horse and mule labor adequately all the year 
round is one of the greatest of all wastes on South- 
ern farms. 


Another great waste consists of doing work without 
doing it well enough to make it effective. Much labor 
is spent on terraces that are not made good enough to 
carry off the water. Spraying is done, but done too 
late or too poorly to save the fruit. Many farmers 
work hard to put sweet potatoes in hills and then neg- 
lect the final 10 per cent of watchfulness needed to 
make their other 90 per cent of labor count for any- 
thing. It is all as if one built a bridge three-fourths 
the way across a river and then never built the other 
fourth. “Stighted work and half-done tasks are sins,” 
someone has said, and we must feel that way if we are 
to avoid wastes on the farm. 


A leak in the roof ruins feed. A hole in the fence 
lets the cows in the cornfield. Skippers get in the meat. 
Insects get into the peas and beans. Rats eat several 
bushels of corn. Ashes are thrown in a waste-heap in- 
stead of being put on the land. Files and wrenches are 
lost for lack of a toolbox to put them in. Harness is 
left out in the weather. In all such wastes we must 
learn to see actual dollar-bills and hard-earned dimes, 
quarters, and half-dollars slipping out of our pockets 
just the same as if an old pickpocket named Mr. 
Care Less Ness had actually slit our trousers and 
walked off with our .cash. 


I would repeat that there are many other things in 
life more important than money. But some money is 
necessary, and the average farmer has none too much 
of it. There is all the more reason, therefore, why 
farm folks should see to tt that none goes to waste. 
You cannot succeed unless you learn to save money, 
aud you cannot save money unless you first learn to 
save things. Nor are you likely to save your own 
property later in life unless you learn the habit of sav- 
ing while you are still with your father. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 





|__ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers for Boxes and Baskets 


- LEASE give me the names of several plants sutt- 
able for my shady porch and for growing in 
baskets and boxes.” 





Make your choice from this list. Most of them may 
be grown from seed and most of them may, in season, 
be purchased of florists :— 


Abronia Heliotrope 

Alyssum Impatiens 

Asparagus Ivy 

Begonia Lobelia gracillis 
Bulbs (several kinds) Maurandya 
Candytuft Nasturtium 
Centaurea Othanna classifolia 
Clarkia Oxalis violacea 
Coleus Pelargonium tetatum 


Periwinkle 

Saxifrage Sarmentosa 
Sedum sieboldii 
Sweet William 
Wandering Jew 


Dwarf morning glory 
Ferns (several) 
Fragaria Indica © 
Fuschia procumbens 
Geranium 








A Flower Bulletin You Want 
M' CH labor is wasted by not knowing which flow- 


ers suit special situations. Some of our hand- 

somest annual and herbaceous flowering plants 
delight in cool, shady situations, while others thrive 
best in the full glare of the sun. On page 76 of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1171 will be found two dozen or more 
groups of flowering plants classified to suit each pe- 
culiarity of soil or location with which you have to 
deal on your home grounds. Everyone who loves flow- 
ers will find a wealth of encouragement and instruction 
in this bulletin. Just send a postcard or letter to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1171, Annual Flowering Plants. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








Ts religion that is afraid of science dishonors God 
and commits suicide.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Feed and Care of Cow After Calving 


“‘Nature’s Way,’’ Plus Added Care Known by Experience to Be Helpful, Is Best 


most milk right after freshening. The most 
profitable cow is the consistent producer through- 
ow the entire year or lactation period. Of course, con- 
sisten production in cows is an inherited quality. 
Nevertheless, the way a cow is 
handled, fed, and cared for right 
after freshening determines to a 
large extent the way she will pro- 
duce during the coming year. 
The average farmer wants to 
see his cow reach the 4-, 5-, or 6- 
gallon mark right after the calf is 
: dropped. This is probably one of 
Jd, : the most serious mistakes made by 
B. W. KILGORE, yz. the inexperienced dairyman. It is 
the reason why, in a lot of cases, a 
cow starts off milking well and then drops off in her 
milk flow quite materially after a few months. The 
experienced dairymar is willing to take a month or 
sometimes longer to get the cow to her maximum pro- 
duction. If a cow is gradually and slowly brought up 
to her maximum production after calving, her yearly 
production will be far greater than if she were brought 
to her maximum production rapidly after freshening. 
And, then, it is a grea‘ dea!.better for the cow. 


Feed Lightly for First Week.—Right after calv- 
ing the cow is naturally in a nervous condition, Her 
body and udder are feverish, she is easily excited and 
in a condition to go off feed or become constipated. 
For this reason, it doesn’t hurt a bit to feed the cow 
nothing but a bran mash (moist but not sloppy), for a 
week after calving. Plenty of silage and all the hay 
she will eat—soybean, clover, or alfalfa preferred—are 
essential to getting the cow off to a good start for a 
profitable year of producing milk and butterfat for her 
owner. Nature’s food—grass—or soilage crops (fed 
green) is the finest feed and conditioner possible for a 
cow at this time. Nothing is better for a cow right 
after calving than to let her stay in a good pasture 
where she can get plenty of grass, exercise, sunshine, 
and fresh water, with ready access to shade in the hot 
part of the day. 

In handling any kind of livestock, you can’t go far 
wrong by following “nature’s way” as far as possible 
with the added care and feeding that 
has been learned through experience to 


"Tv best cow is not always the one that gives the 





By B. W. KILGORE, Jr. 


of and bumping of the udder by the calf is the best 
thing that could happen to reduce inflammation and 
feverishness and at the same time encourage the milk 
flow. If a calf is left with the cow longer than a week, 
then the job of teaching it to drink from a bucket does 
become difficult. Also, when the calf is finally taken 
away the cow misses its calf more than when it is taken 
away early. All in all, three or four days as a mini- 
mum and a week as the maximum is the ideal time, 
both for the good of the calf and its dam, to remove 
the calf permanently and start bucket feeding. 


Now, we have the cow eating a bran mash, silage, 
hay, and getting plenty of good grazing every day for 
the first week after calving. She should be milking 
well, but far from her maximum production. But we 
have the satisfaction of knowing she is in ideal condi- 
tion and getting a fine start for the year’s work ahead. 
After the first 48 hours, the cow should be removed 
from the calf night and morning and milked out. Then, 
the cow should be put back with the calf at night and 
for a short time in the day. 


During the first week—which is the critical time in 
conditioning the cow for her year’s work—after milk- 
ing always massage the udder with warm soapy water. 
It is a good plan to rub the udder with a salve after 
this. Both of these help reduce inflammation and 
fever in the udder. 


After the First Week, Ready for Work.—After 
the first week, the cow should be back to normal and 
ready to get down to real work. All, or practically 
all, inflammation should be gone from the udder. Half 
of the bran can be replaced by the same amount of the 
regular dairy ration. At the end of three or four days, 
by gradually substituting more and more of the regular 
dairy ration for the bran, the cow will be on the regular 
dairy ration entirely. When final substitution is made, 
the ration should not be over four or five pounds a day. 
This may seem a small amount and you may be getting 
impatient because the cow is not giving enough, but 
don’t forget you are feeding for a year’s production— 
not for a few months. 


Feed Each Cow According to Her Needs.—Aiter 


the cow is on the regular ration, increase her feed a 
pound every two or three days as long as she responds 
with an increased milk flow. When maximum milk 
flow is reached, reduce feed slightly. After that, feed 
grain according to production. A good rule on this is 
to feed one pound of grain to every 2% to 3 pounds of 
milk for Jerseys and Guernseys and one pound of grain 
to every four pounds of milk for Holsteins and Ayr- 
shires. This is a standard rule that must be varied 
according to the cow. The most successful feeders 
study the individual cows and feed them according to 
their individual needs with the standard rule simply 
as a guide—not as a hard and fast rule. If you once 
handle a cow by this method and see her production 
gradually increased and stay consistently high month 
by month, you'll never go back to the old method of 
feeding for immediate high production. 

A good dairyman studies his cows year in and year 
out. He is especially careful with them during the 
seasons of the year when they need particular care. It 
is the intelligent care at these times which distinguishes 
or discovers the truly good dairyman and lifts both 
himself and his business to the level in industry and 
intelligence of any other business. A good dairyman, 
by combining good feeding practices and methods of 
management with “nature's way” has one of the biggest 
and most interesting jobs in the world. 

Editor’s Note.—In this week’s article Mr. Kilgore has 

discussed as a part of our 1928 livestock series, “Feed and 


Care of the Cow After Calving.” Next week he will dis- 
cuss the “Care and Feeding of the Calf.” 


= 
The Profits in Purebred Dairy Sires 


N A NEW publication just issued by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, as Leaflet No. 16-L, Purebred Dairy 
Sires, the author quotes figures obtained from the 

records of dairy-herd-improvement associations in all 
parts of the United States that show how rapidly a 
good dairy sire can increase the production of a herd 
of average cows. Cows in these herds having an aver- 
age yearly production of 4,695 pounds of milk and 179 
pounds of butterfat a year and mated to purebred sires, 
produced daughters that averaged 7,607 pounds of milk 
and 300 pounds of butterfat, a gain in one generation 
of 2,912 pounds of milk and 121 pounds of butterfat 
per cow. 





S This increase in butterfat production, 





bring the best results. 

When Should the Calf Be Taken 
Away ?—The working end of the cow 
is the udder. It requires the greatest 
amount of care after calving. The cow 
should not be milked out during the 
first 48 hours after calving. The calf 
should be left with the cow during this 
time. The nursing of the calf is the 
best way to start getting the udder in 
condition and it also helps more than 
anything else in getting the cow back 
to normal and reducing nervousness. 
Leaving the milk in the cow’s udder, 
with the exception of what the calf 
gets, is the best insurance against milk 
fever. 

There is a lot of difference of opinion 
as to how long the calf should be left 
with the cow. Some people take the 
calf away immediately; others leave 
the calf with its mother for three or 
four days, and some for a week or more. 
There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to each of these practices. The stead. 
calf that is taken away immediately 
and never sucks the cow is easier to 
teach to drink. On the other hand, this 
one small advantage is greatly offset 
by the effect on both the cow and the 
calf. Then, if it is handled right it is 
not only an interesting job but a lot of 
fun to teach the calf to drink. The 
cow’s milk right after freshening is 
different in composition from that later 
on. This milk, called “colostrum,” is 
nature’s way of giving the new-born 
calf a “running start” in life. Colos- 


generally. 


but furnishes more minerals and pro- 
teins than regular milk. 


It is a big handicap to the calf not 
to be left with its mother for at least 
three or four days or, better still, a 
week. Not only is the calf benefited, 
but the cow is helped and the problem 
of handling the udder is simplified 
again by “nature’s way.” The nursing ui 








culogy on the dog. 


HE bluebird was out today; out 
in his glossiest plumage, his throat 
gurgling with song. 

For the 
radiant in all the South, and the com- 
ing spring had laid its benediction on 
every field and hedge and forest. 

The smell of newly plowed ground 
mingled with the subtle incense of the 
yellow jasmine; and from every or- 
chard a shower of the blossoms of 
peach and apple and pear was wafted 
into the yard and hung lovingly on the 
eaves and in the piazzas of the old 
homestead—the old and faded home- 


Was there a cloud in all the sky? 
Not one, not one. tree, and the  bluejay, 

“Gee! Mule!!!” 

“Dad blast your hide, why don’t you 
gee-e-EE!!” 

Co-whack! goes the plowline on the 
back of the patient mule—the digni- 
fied upholder of mortgages, “time 
price” accounts, and the family credit 


Down the furrow, and up the fur- 
row; down to the woods, and up to radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
trum is not only a laxative for the calf || the fence—there they go, the sturdy 
plowman and his much-enduring but 
indispensable mule. 

For the poplar leaves are now as 
big as squirrel ears and it’s ‘time to 
plant corn.’ 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: TOM WATSON ON PLANTING CORN 


(This prose-poem by the famous Tom Watson of Georgia is No. 3 of a 
series of little masterpieces of agricultural prose. No. 1 was Senator Vest’s 
No. 2 was Dr. L. H. Bailey on Spring Plowing. No. 4 
next week will be John James Ingalls on “Grass.”) 


sunlight was warm and 


the anticipated pleasures 
larceny. 


missed. 


of what is going on, nor is the thrush 
blind to the progress of the corn- 
dropper. And seated with calm but 
watchful dignity on the highest pine 
in the thicket sits the melancholy 
crow, sharpening his appetite with all 
of simple 


The mocking-bird circles and 
swoops from tree to tree, and in her 
matchless bursts of varied song no ‘ 
cadence is wanting, no melody 


The hum of the bees is in the air; 
white butterflies, like snowflakes, fall 
down the light and lazily float away. 


The robin lingers about the China 
lifting his 
plumed frontlet, picks a quarrel with 
every feathered acquaintance and 
noisily asserts his grievances. 

The joree has dived deeper into the | 
thicket, and the festive sap-sucker, 
he of the scarlet crest, begins to come 
to the front, inquisitive as to the lo- 
cation of bugs and worms. 


On such a day, such a cloudless, 


horseman slackens the rein as he rides 
through lanes and quiet fields; and he 
dares to dream that the children of 
God once loved each other. 


On such a day one may dream that 
the time might come when they would 
Peeping from the thicket, near at 40 so again. 


hand, the royal redbird makes note THOMAS E. WATSON. 


at 50 cents a pound, is worth about $60. 
Allowing about 25 per cent for the ex- 
tra feed required for the higher pro- 
duction, the value of the net gain per 
daughter due to the purebred sire would 
be about $45. A purebred bull would 
need to sire only a few such daughters 
to pay for himself, and the yearly in- 
come would be increased by an amount 
equal to $45 multiplied by the number 
of his producing daughters. 


A copy of the leaflet may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
SAYS— | 


Secrecy in Codperatives 


E STILL find a few managers 

of codperatives and few direc- 

tors who believe that the way 
to run a concern of this sort is to keep 
the membership as much in the dark as 
possible. More _ sensible 
managers and_ directors 
have found that this is the 
best way to invite dissen- 
sion, decrease patronage, 
and incur bankruptcy. J. 
W. Jones, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, made a good statement on this 
the other day which is worth readinz 
by anyone who has any connection with 
a Semerenve institution. Mr. Jones 
said :— 


“Secrecy is bad policy. Members 
often get notions and then communicate 
these notions as facts, and these sup- 
posed facts may be more unfavorable 
than the real facts, but on these the 
membership acts and reacts.” 


A coéperative that follows the policy 
of telling its members the truth will 
have its troubles but it will get over 
them. The main asset of any codper- 
ative is the confidence of its members. 
A policy of secrecy puts that asset on 
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the junk heap.—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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A Better Day 

eae William T. Manning, of 

New York, in looking over the pres- 
ent year, indulges in the hope of three 
things that he believes are coming nearer. 
These three things 
are worth the while 
of every man’s con- 
sideration. He _ be- 
lieves :-— - 

1. “That we shall 
see a lessening of 
the spirit of contro- 
versy among Chris- 
tians.” 

To this, in coun- 
try and in town, we 
all say, “God hasten the day.” The pride 
of opinion has too long made us stiff- 
necked. Stiff necks are always diseased 
somewhere. Men cannot all believe alike, 
or think alike, but we can all love alike. 

The black eye which we try to give to 
a fellow Christian will not help him to 
see any better. Is it not a truth that 
when two men fight, or argue about the 
forms of religion and worship, they lose 
the spirit of the Master entirely? 

2. “That we shall see a further awak- 
ening of true and simple faith in Christ 
as our divine Lord and Leader.” 

Men have waged many battles over 
just how divine Jesus was, but today, the 
best thought of most men is that in some 
way He is bigger, and better, and safer 
for saving and leading us than anyone 
else. 





a 
J. W. HOLLAND 


If all who believe in Him would 
crowd more closely to Him, we would 
all find ourselves strangely nearer to 
each other. One head can ask questions 
that a thousand heads cannot answer. 
When all of our knowledge is in, we are 
still colossal in our ignorance. I wonder 
if there will not always be a divine wis- 
dom for men in the words, “A little 
child shall lead them’? Maybe we are 
bigger when we trust than in any other 
mood. Does not the heart often give the 
head its truest answer? 

3. “That the year will see a distinct 
advance in the movement for visible fel- 
lowship and brotherhood among _ all 
Christians.” 

Old errors die slowly. A good old- 
fashioned prejudice, nursed through sev- 





eral generations of misunderstanding, is 
a difficult thing to kill. Now suppose 
we Christians should for 50 years try to 
believe all the good possible of all other 
Christians; to say all manner of appreci- 
ative things of each other, and now and 
then breathe a prayer for the cessation of 
misunderstandings, would it not help for- 
ward the Kingdom of Brotherhood? 
1 f 

Let me formulate this prayer :— 

All whom I cannot understand, and 
who cannot understand me, dear Lord, 
help me to love. All who travel to- 
ward heaven by a different road, help 
them to arrive. All who love the right 
and try to do it, help me to forgive and 
befriend. Keep them from falling into 
sin, and make me a helping hand to them 
in their need. Amen. 





| ASK ME ANOTHER 


Answers on Page 22 


FT onic native American plant is sup- 


posed to have been popularized by Sir 
Walter Raleigh? 


2. What are Karakul sheep? 


3. Of what class of plants, which store ni- 
trogen in the soil, are peanuts a member? 
_ 4. What farm organization was the leader 
in railway legislation? 


5. Who pays the freight; the producer or 
consumer? 


6. When was free land exhausted? 


_ 7. 1s the size of farms in the United States 
increasing or decreasing? 





8 What is eminent domain? 


_ 9. What per cent of the possible crop yields 
in the country are destroyed by diseases ‘and 
insect pests? 

10. What per cent of present farm owners 
were tenants before becoming owners? 















First comes 


CHRYSLER'72 








.....all others trail 


Chrysler “72” performance 
makes all other performance in 
its field seem as out-of-date as 
last year’s license plates. All you 
have to do is to ride in a “72,” 
and drive it to appreciate the 
difference. 


Only Chrysler’s great engineer- 
ing staff and precision manu- 
facturing organization — only 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 
— could have produced such 
performance results. 


Only Chrysler engineers could 
have developed 75 h. p. from an 
engine of such bs ale size, 
insuring economy and longlife, 
as well as extraordinary power. 


You can, at will, do 72 miles an 


hour and more —smooth, easy 
miles—due to this vibrationless 
engine with counterweighted 
seven-bearing crankshaft. 


It takes mountain grades at con- 
stant acceleration. In traffic, 
the “72” flashes to the fore with 
characteristic Chrysler get-away. 


The safety and simplicity of 
Chrysler’s self-equalizing hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes in- 
sure positive braking on all 
four wheels at one time and 
make Chrysler brakes surer. 


Go to any Chrysler salesroom 
andask fora“72” demonstration. 
Drive the car where and as you 
will. Demonstration will prove 
to you just how much better 
the “72” performs. 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” — Two-passenger Coupe (with 

rumble seat), $1545; Royal Sedan, $1595; Sport Roadster 

(with rumble seat), $1595; Four-passenger Coupe, $1595; 

Town Sedan, $1695; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), 

$1745; Crown Sedan, $1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, sub- 

ject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time payments. 


New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine—designed to take full advan- 

tage of high-compression gas, giving 12% greater torque with 

greater speed, power and hill-climbing ability; standard equip- 

ment on all body models of the 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” also 

standard on the roadsters, and available at slight extra cost 
for other body types, of the “62” and “72.” 
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and eat up the profits. 


neglected. 


Breakdowns, time out for re- 
pairs, slow down farm work 


The wear and tear onall farm 
equipment can be cut to a 
minimum by proper lubri- 
cation —a simple, inexpen- 
sive remedy that often goes 


There is a “Standard” Lubri- 
cant for every job and every 
machine on every farm. A 
year’s supply costs but little, 
yet it is sure to save you 
many dollars in repairs. 


“STANDARD” 


Farm Products 





TANDARD 


When any product of 
petroleum is sold un- 
der this emblem, you 
may be sure of its uni- 
formity and high 
quality. 




















“Standard” Motor Oil 
“Standard” Mica Axle Grease 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil 


“Standard” Household Lubricant 
“Standard” Separator Oil 
“Standard” Parowax 

“Standard” Kerosene 

“Standard” Liquid Gloss 


“Standard” Harness Oil 
“Standard” Compound Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


“Standard” Plumbers’ Cutting Oil 


















































A “Standard” Lubricant for Every Use 


For all motors 

For axle lubrication 

For removing rust, loosening nuts, 
or oiling springs 

For household use 

For cream separators 

For sealing fruit jars, etc. 

For lanterns, lamps and tractors 

For preserving and polishing 
finishes 

For preserving black leather 

For preserving light leather 


For all thread cutting purposes 
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B. L. Moss on Timely Problems 
Eminent Mississippi Cotton Farmer Discusses Live Issues, 
By B. L. MOSS 


I. Fertilized Crops Better With- 
stand Effects of Cold Weather 
NVESTIGATIONS made at both the 
Michigan and Wisconsin experiment 

stations have shown that well fertilized 
corn stood a freezing temperature much 
better than  unfer- 
tilized corn. I do 
not know the exact 
composition of the 
fertilizers used in 
these cases, but pre- 
sume that they con- 
tained all three of 
the needed elements, 
nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium. 





B. L. MOSS 


I have with well 
fertilized cotton observed a very similar 
resistance to low temperatures. In test 
rows getting a mixture of superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), nitrate of soda, and 
kainit at the rate of 600 to 1,000 pounds 
per acre, I have seen a good stand held 
despite cold, while right alongside, on 
rows getting no fertilizer, the stand was 
badly broken. Plenty of plant food, by 
making the plant strong and vigorous, 
certainly gives them a greater resistance 
to cold, as well as to other adverse con- 
ditions. 


II. What the Purchaser of Planting 
Cotton Seed Has a Right to Expect 


IRST, if the advertiser advertises his 

seed as “pure,”’ the purchaser has a 
right to know from whom the grower 
obtained his seed, and whether this origi- 
nal source was pure. There are few 
real seed breeders or developers of va- 
rieties, and it is of course impossible for 
them to supply the demand; but the 
buyer has a right to know how far re- 
moved his seed are, from the originator, 
and what care has been taken of them 
since they left the originator’s hands. 

Second, has the particular variety been 
grown in fields to itself, where it could 
not mix with other varieties? This is 
an important point for while cotton does 
not mix as readily as does corn, there 
will surely be some mixing where varie- 
ties are planted side by side. 

Third, and most important of all, prob- 
ably, how have the seed been ginned? I 
am always doubtful of seed that are of- 
fered by a grower who has not a pri- 
vate gin, for it is at the gin that most 
seed mixing occurs. In fact, it is al- 
most impossible to get pure seed from a 
puplic gin, for tests have shown that 
where three bales are ginned, the seed 
from the third bale will have some seed 
from the first among them. Of course, 
all rolls can be entirely cleaned out, and 
all seed in conveyors and chutes entirely 
removed, and probably unmixed seed 
thus obtained; but these precautions are 
much trouble to the public ginner, and 
it is hard to get him to take them. 


Fourth, even if the advertiser has his 
own gin, it is right to ask him whether 
only his own cotton was ginned on it, 
and whether more than one variety was 
ginned on it. If he gins for anyone else, 
or if he grows more than one variety 
himself, there is always serious danger 
of gin-mixing, because in the hurry and 
confusion of ginning-time it is rare that 
a gin crew will go to a great deal of 
trouble to prevent mixing. 


Fifth, and finally, I believe every ad- 
vertiser of seed should be able to give 
the best of references as to his reliability 
and responsibility. Every great business 
has been built on truth and square- 
dealing; and any grower who long re- 
mains in the seed business must ever 
hold this principle in mind. There are, 
however, and probably will always be, 
“in-and-outers,” men who care only for 





this year’s little business and who are 
careless of the future or their future 
reputation. 


III. Study Your Lands When the 
Rains Come 


1 XPERIENCE has amply proved 
that even rather steep lands may be 
successfully held and _ cultivated, pro- 
vided they are properly terraced and the 
terraces then kept in good shape. Like- 
wise, we are learning that much of our 
low, flat land, if properly ditched, and 
then the ditches kept open and the water 
moving, can be made highly productive 


The best of all times to study both the 
hill lands and the low, flat lands is dur- 
ing or just after heavy rains, while the 
water is actually moving off the fields 
At these times, as at no other, one can 
study the terrace system, find the weak 
places, observe where surplus water is 
unduly accumulating and threatening t 
break, and ascertain what is needed at 
the ends of terraces in the way of proper 
outlets. Similarly, on low or leve! 
lands, when the heavy rains fall is the 
best of all times to study the drainage 
system and see if it is properly function- 
ing. 

I know hill fields that are washing 
away, because they are not being studied 
and the proper work attended to before 
it is too late. I also know level fields of 
low lands where the ditches are choked 
with briers, bushes and weeds, and where 
in consequence some of the finest land in 
the South is unfit for cultivation. A pair 
of rubber boots, a raincoat, a rainy day 
and an owner willing to study his drain- 
age needs, make a combination that will 
do much in keeping our good lands good 
and putting our unproductive lands back 
to where they are assets rather than lia- 
bilities. 

Editor’s Note.—This is in line with 
what we said last year when we quoted 
H. H. B. Mask as telling about W. R. 
Bailey up in Rowan County sometime ago. 
“Tt was raining cats and dogs,’ Mask 
said, but there was Bailey, going all over 
his place and evidently not caring a whoop 
that he was getting wringing wet. ‘Why 
this is the only way in the world to really 
understand and realize the drainage prob- 
lems on your farm,’ Bailey said. ‘No 
farmer ever understands how much of 
his land is washing away and what rem- 
edies he needs unless he sees the whole 
thing right when it is in action.’”’ It won't 
hurt any of us (if we will just rub down 
and change clothes when we get back) 
to take a trip in the rain the next time we 
have a “gully-washer and trash-mover” 
and see for ourselves just what is hap- 
pening to our soil. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Gonyright. 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 








“Amy has got one o’ them nasty sex 
minds that can’t look at a fly without 
wonderin’ whether it’s a male or a fe- 
male.” 


“Nothin’ makes a man. feel more 
abused than to come home gruntin’ with 
a headache an’ lookin’ for sympathy an’ 
have his wife start in tellin’ about her 
aches.” 











April 14, 1928 
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Caring for the Eyes, from lnlisny 
to Old Age 


AKING care of the eyes should be- 


gin with the baby. It is quite easy 
to do. Just cleanse the eyes of the new 
born babe and drop a few drops of a 10 
per cent solution of 
argyrol or 5 per cent 
solution of _ silver’ 
nitrate in the baby’s 
eyes. This should 
be done by the doc- 
tor or midwife. If 
after a few hours, 
the eyes contain 
slight _ secretions, 
wash themout with 
boric acid solution. 
This can be done by squeezing the 
boric acid solution from a small bunch 
of absorbent cotton into the eyes. This 
can be done two or three times a day. 
The boric acid solution can be had from 
any druggist. 

If the eyes show much inflammation 
or pus oozing out, call a doctor at once. 
It does not take many hours of severe 
inflammation of the eyes to render a baby 
blind beyond all help. 


Keep the baby’s eyes shaded from the 
bright glare of artificial lights or sun- 
lights. His bonnet should have a brim, 
and by all means keep strong chemicals, 
lye, etc., and such things as knives, scis- 
sors, crochet needles, pins, needles, all 
kinds of fireworks, slingshots and things 
of that kind, not only out of the reach of 
the baby, but also out of the hands of 
clder children when they are playing 
around the baby. See that the baby’s 
finger nails are trimmed and he has no 
sharp pointed toys to play with. 


At Six Years of Age—When the 
child enters school, his eyes should be 
tested.- Most schools have the services 
of a school nurse who gives the child a 
preliminary eye test. If the nurse finds 
any trouble, the child should at once 
have the advantage of an examination by 
a good oculist—a doctor who specializes 
in treatment of the eyes. 


Overwork.—Do not let children do 
too much reading outside of their regu- 
lar school work. The eye needs rest 
just as any other part of the body. A 
child should be taught the proper dis- 
tance from the eyes to hold reading mat- 
ter. The right distance is about 14 
inches. If the child holds his book close 
to the eyes in order to read, it does not 
always mean that he is near-sighted. It 
may be habit, but in cases like this he 
should have the advice of a doctor. 


Light.—Daylight is, of course, the 
best light to read and work in. The next 
best is good electric light. The light 
should not shine directly in the eye, but 
rather on the book, or on the work the 
child is doing. 

Rest.—It is a good habit for persons 
using their eyes continually, as in read- 
ing, writing, or making figures, to look 
away from the work occasionally and 
toward a distant object. This changes the 
focus of the eye and relieves the strain 
on certain muscles. 





DR. REGISTER 


Older Eyes.—As we grow older, our 
eye problems are more varied. Grown 
people have to work and use their eyes 
under all kinds of conditions, but there 
is even for them such a thing as conserv- 
ing the eyes. Reading on trains, busses 
and street cars is very trying on the eyes, 
as the motion of the vehicle causes the 
eyes to be changing focus continually. 
When the eyes are tired, they should 
have a rest. A headache is often the 
signal of tired and sick eyes. One’s 
health is often reflected in the eyes. 

When the eyes begin to fail, under 40 
rears of age, there is usually some phy- 
sical defect, such as bad teeth, bad ton- 
sils, or kidney trouble, which should have 
the immediate attention of a doctor. 
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2-DOOR SEDAN 






-a Successful Six 
now winning Even 
Greater Success 


With its many great new features, 
the New Series Pontiac Six repre- 
sents one of the most striking ex- 
amples of automotive progress 
ever offered the public. Each one 
of its engineering advancements 
is an important advancement—a 
vital contribution to finer per- 
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A Great Vew Six 
with Great/Vew Features 


tion systems, crankcase ventila- 
tion and the AC fuel pump assure 
more pronounced engine efficien- 
cy. While all around driving 
enjoyment is enhanced by such 
unexpected costly car items as 
dash gasoline gauge and coinci- 
dental lock—and by magnificent 
new Fisher bodies. 


formance, greater economy and 


more marked owner satisfaction. 


The famous G-M-R cylinder head 
adds smoothness, snap and speed 
to a marked degree. The cross- 
flow radiator eliminates 95% of 
all cooling cares and worries. 
New manifolding and carbure- 


Almost every one of the advance- 
ments embodied in the New 
Series Pontiac Six is a feature con- 
tributing to long life. And long 
life is a quality for which the 
Pontiac Six has always been fa- 
mous—a quality which is the 
basis of Pontiac’s great success. 


Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door Sedan, $825; Sport 
Landau Sedan, $875. Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices at factory. Delivered 
prices include minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal 


OAKLAND MOTOR 


PON 


PRODUCT OF 





General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


CAR 


COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


AC SIX 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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EDWARDS Roors 


LAST LONGER ‘LOOK BETTER 


i\ =e) 
MONEY 


Edwards Metal 
roofing, shingles, 





Spanish tile, sid- 
Y ings, ready-made 
+] garages and farm 
BN buildings, are rust- 
f proof, fire - proof, 
//" lightning - proof. Last 
three times as long as or- 
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|! dinary kind. Quality in ev- 
q ery detail. Styles and types for 
every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 
We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 
metal r—y | materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 
You can buy from us at manufacturer’s prices and 


save all intermediate profits. 
FREE - 


SAMPLE : Boo! 
Books and The EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Estimates 424-474 Butler St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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SEND FOR 
THIS 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a four-year sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER. If you are not satisfied with THE 
FR E! PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 

E ¢ be refunded when the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE PAINT BOX SET 
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Horticultural Editor, 


pole R pay day on many South- 
ern farms can be secured through 
cantaloupes. Only in a section where 
they are being grown on a commercial 
scale should an attempt be made to mar- 
ket in carlots, or to grow in very large 
quantities for express shipments. The 
4 cantaloupe is very popular, and if a good 
product is put on the market, the con- 
sumption can be greatly increased, in our 
opinion. 











SEND COUPON 2.25.21 
liberal offer. Learn about this new, improved 
Cream Separator—the greatest profit-making 
American Separator ever built! Find out why 


97 out of every 100 who try it, keep it! 


epetionced users say it is the easiest turning, closest skim- 
ming, and handiest cream separator they have ever seen. 
Letters pour in daily, telling of skimming records smas 
highest testing cream, snag, & increase in profits, and a 
saving of time and labor never before thought possible. 


NEW e4merican 
SEPARATOR 






Probably with no fruit or vegetable 
have consumers been more severely dis- 
appointed than with cantaloupes, this be- 
fing due to the fact that so many find 
® their way to the market in an immature, 
green condition. This may be due to 
= ignorance on the part of some growers, 
» but is unquestionably due to greediness 
n the part of some in pulling too early 
in order to get to the early market. 





The big cities are usually well supplied 
with cantaloupes by the commercial 
| growers, and it is 
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squash blooms and lay there in prefer 
ence to the cantaloupes. Then when the 
squash blooms are thoroughly infested 
with these eggs or young worms, they 
may be picked off and burned. This pre- 
caution, along with the proper dusting or 
spraying will enable one to produce mel- 
ons practically free of worms, and this 
is an absolute essential if one would 
make the crop profitable. 


When to Pull Cantaloupes 


ULL the melons on what is known 

as the full slip, which means that 
quite a pull will have to be made on the 
melons and if the stem slips out so as to 
leave a smooth, cup-shaped hole in the 
melon it is ready to be pulled. This rule 
is applied to the early part of the season. 
Later on, the half slip is used, which 
means that there will be part smooth 
holes and part chunks taken out of the 
melon. This is a good general rule and 
it should be care- 








SB doubtful if we (— 
= should encourage 
» the increasing of 
| the commercial 
© production to any 
} great extent. That 
will take care of 
itself and our dis- 
cussion is with ref- 
erence to growing 
a superior product 
and marketing it 
either locally or in 
nearby cities, ship- 
ping by express. 


New, light weight Bowl in the L. S. 
American is a perfect wonder of 
closer skimming and easier cleaning. 
Skimming discs are non-rustable and 
interchangeable. Made of special 
alloy to which cream doesn’t stick. 
Cleaned in a jiffy. Bowl flushes 
—", getting cream to the last 
rop. New gears like those in 
$5,000 automobiles, mean far easier 
turning and longer life. Audible 
Speed Indicator insures perfect 
skimming and uniform, highest test 
cream. These area few of the many 
reasons for the American’s superior- 
ity. See them all explained in our 
new illustrated 40-page catalog. 


We Pay Freight—30-day Trial 


This greater profit making separator is de- 
livered free, by freight, anywhere in the U. 
S.A. Shipped promptly from one of many 
convenient distributing points. Compare it 
with any or all others—even with those costing twice 
as much. If you don’t think it’s the best, send it 
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Profitable dressed up for 
HERE are more 





inferior canta- 
loupes on the mar- 
ket now than are \W 








has adopted this series of articles 
and asked for a regular place in 
: it. He thinks he has some good 
Superior Melons ideas, too, but we doubt it. He 
this picture but 
forgot to brush his hairs. “Fine,” 
‘ said Pete when we told him next 
medium and week’s pay day article would be 
‘about sweet potatoes. 


my fully watched, be- 
|| cause to pull a 
cantaloupe before 
it is mature enough 
for harvesting is to 
make sure that it 
is going to be prac- 
tically worthless to 
the one who tries 
to eat it. 

When. shipped, 
the cantaloupes 
should be packed in 
standard crates and 
flats. The crate 
ordinarily holds 27 
to 45 melons, ac 
cording to size. 
with about half of 
them averaging 34 
to the crate. The 
flats carry 9, 12, 
J) and 15 melons, ac- 


A A gs 

hands with 
Pay Day Pete. 
He’s been read- 
ing our payday 
articles and is 
so interested in 
them and in 
what they will 
do to get him 
out of debt he 














needed. What is 

needed and wanted is a higher class 
product, something, if you please, that 
the consumer will buy, knowing that 
he is getting something worth eating. 
It is a rather severe indictment to 
say that many growers of canta- 
loupes either through ignorance or 
greediness, are helping to kill the market 
{ for cantaloupes, but nevertheless, this is 
positively true. We would urge, there- 
fore, that only those who are willing to 
Boo to the necessary trouble to produce a 


back, freight collect. 
$ 2,30 per 


Factory prices Si 


Although a of the finest materials, the price is 
astonishingly low, because of our specialized manu- 
facturing, big production, and selling direct at rock- 
bottom papa Beem Users say they saved $15 to 
$60, and got a better separator! Seven sizes to meet 
all farm requirements. Adaptable for power. 


Send for Free Catalog 


A handsome, 40-page, completely illustrated book that tells all 
about the new American; its many vast_ improvements; our 
guarantee of satisfaction; our Guarantee Registry Service, in- 


cluding free servicing; our sensational, low factory-to-you enn | — mee > ttempt to get another 
our easy payment p lan and our extra liberal freight pai ? ¢ Pd 3 superior pro duct attempt to g 
Offer. Send coupon today. fe pay day from cantaloupes. 
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American Separater Co. °o , ay Most folks can grow a good canta 


loupe, but by allowing worms to get in 


Dept. GPs, 1008 Wy. » Chicago, Ill., of oO AS be them, or by pulling a few days too early, 
Dept. GP", ree, ¥. t # Ry Nall ‘ 2 the quality may be absolutely destroyed. 

2 ‘a oe ge. ae an is not only necessary, therefore, to 

-. .< SA OP ae ag < g plant, fertilize, cultivate, and otherwise 

got om a ae handle so as to produce a good vine and 

pr ean we "= Sap ss B cod melom but also to keep the worms 

or 2, So 8 is 3° ? § out of them. A wormy cantaloupe is nev- 
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4 absolute essentials, therefore, of making 
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@ the cantaloupe another source of cash 
income, is to grow a high quality prod- 


: uct and keep the worms out of them, or 
CRIBS ROSSMETALSins | at least, not offer for sale any that have 
STA semi = PAINT even one worm in them. 














paste 


ONE gallon makes TWO | 


Saves one-third the 
cost of your paint. 

Won’t peel or crack. 
Pure linseed oil paint. 


By planting every fourth or fifth row 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- in squash, a large percentage of these 
nient port+holes in sides and_ roof; rigid worms may be destroyed. Plant every 
construction: Really third hill of the squash row about a 

week before the cantaloupes are planted. 






ducementsfor orders 
et At the same time the cantaloupes are 
planted, make another planting of squash 
in every third hill, and a week to 10 days 
after the cantaloupes are planted, plant 


10 Warder St. 
Sprin pid, Ohio 





Made by - 
the other hill to squash. The old pickle 
HIRSHBERG Monument for worm, which is the one that causes the 


damage to the cantaloupe, prefers squash 
above everything else and the female 
moth which lays the egg will go to the 


One to a Commanity — Any Inscription 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
819 Atlanta Nath Bank. Atlanta, Ga. 

Dept. 10, 


Baltimore, Md. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 





















cording to size, the 
majority being packed 12 to the flat. Do 
not pick the melons until they are ready 
to go to market. Every one picked on 
a given day should be on the way to mar- 
ket that night, or at the latest, early the 
next morning. 

The field should be gone over at least 
once each day. When the weather gets 
quite warm, twice a day will not be too 
often. See that the melons are kept in 
the shade after they are picked. Also 
see that they are handled just as little 
as possible and when they are handled, 
in such a way as not to bruise them. 
Exposure to the sun after picking greatly 
reduces the quality, as does bruising. In 
picking, use sacks or small baskets. 

It is more difficult to tell when to pick 
pink meat cantaloupes than the others. 
Many find it advisable to cut a few mel- 
ons now and then to determine wheth- 
er they have reached the proper stage 
of maturity. When the netting  be- 
gins to show through on the green rind 
is another indication of maturity of the 
pink meat kind. Whatever is necessary 
for one to make sure of picking only 
after the melons are mature, should be 
carefully carried out. 

In marketing locally, the melons may 
be allowed to reach a little more com- 
plete stage of ripeness than when they 
are to be shipped. One should study his 
market when selling locally, and find out 
how completely ripe the melons are liked. 
Some, for instance, like them in the 
dead-ripe stage, others only medium, and 
others fairly ripe. A study of one’s cus- 
tomers when selling locally will enable 
one to determine just what is wanted. 


How to Sell Melons 


VEN when selling in nearby towns, 
4 whether wholesale or retail, it pays 
(Concluded on page 12) 


The Progressive Farmer 


Cantaloupes for Local Market 


Another Opportunity for Increasing Number of Pay Days 
By L. A. NIVEN 
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LET'S LOOK ON THE OTHER | 
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SIDE OCCASIONALLY 


IFE in the country isn’t all good but 

it isn't all bad either. All too fre- 
quently critics of American agriculture 
compare the poorest conditions on the 
farm’ with the best 
of conditions in the 
city. This is so ob- 
viously wrong that 
it needs no com- 
ment. 

If the best of con- 
ditions in the coun- 
try are worse than 
the poorest conditions 
in the city, it is time 





Z. P. METCALF 


we were giving real 
attention to the problem. But, is this true? 
| think not. Therefore. it won’t do to 
corapare the best of the city with the 
worst of the country. Neither will the 
reverse get us anywhere. 4verage city 
against average country might get us 
somewhere, the city’s average to in- 
clude the conditions in slums, on rail- 
road streets, in the mill village and the 
exclusive residential sections, the farm 
average to include the Master Farmers, 
the average farmer, the tenant and the 
laborer. 

Now if we haven’t a yard stick to 
measure all these conditions and if we 
cannot assign to all these their proper 
index number, perhaps it would pay us 
to look at the bright side of farm life 
for a little while. 


How many real farm homes are there 
in the South from Virginia to Texas? 
What proportion of our farm homes have 
modern conveniences? What is the dif 
ference between the net cash income = 
the average farm family and the aver te 
city family? Sure, the farmer wo-ks 
hard for his, but the average man in the 
city gets up to the tune of a whistle, 
goes to work, to dinner and quits work 
all to the same tune. 

I haven’t any time for and smaller 
patience with the mush that has been 
spilled about the “freedom” of the life in 
the country, its “beauty” or what not, 
certainly, not until economic conditions 
have been so adjusted that the farmer 
gets some leisure to enjoy some of the 
freedom and beauty to which his labor 
should entitle him. Neither is the farmer 
alone to blame for his present economic 
condition. In part it is inherent in our 
scheme of small independent units. But 
the farmers and the young farmers of 
each generation more particularly, are to 
blame for one phase of our present agri- 
cultural situation. Farmers have never 
been able to pick and to stick to real lead- 
ers who had the interest of the farmer 
next to their hearts. 


I may not be able to tell you what is 
the matter with agriculture today but if 
young men are to be told continually that 
there is no chance for leadership on the 
farm; if they are to believe that this is 
true; if.-the best of the youth on the 
farms are to flock to the cities in ever 
increasing numbers searching for their 
opportunities in life; if these conditions 
are to be allowed to continue without 
anyone calling attention to the other side 
of the picture, then I am dead sure I 
can tell you what will be the matter with 
agriculture in the next generation. 


I should like to leave one question with 
you, my readers, who are living on the 
farm. Is there any phase of American 
life today where leadership is needed 
more than it is in our strictly agricul- 
tural communities? Is there any place 
where the opportunities for leadership 
are greater, provided we take into con- 
sideration all the things in life besides 
money that are worth while? If you 
answer these in the affirmative as I must, 
what are you doing to call these facts 
to the attention of our young people? 


Z. P. METCALF, 


Director of Instruction, School of 
Agriculture, N. C. State College. 
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If you smoke 
for pleasure 














© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. CG 


—Camels lead the 
way. The win- 
ning answer is 


“T LIKE ’EM.” 


Camels 


The cigarette best-liked by so many 
smokers, it leads by billions 














Death loss stopped in pped in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 

Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. L. 
E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was 
losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before the 
Avicol came. I haven’t lost one since.’ 

Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in 
chicks. Entirely different from anything you 
ever tried. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
50c for liberal package (or $1 for large econ- 
omy size) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 930 Postal 
Station Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 
















Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 


AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerttul, 
readily ~~ fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


= FREE! FREE! 


The Reading Giass will be mailed FREE or CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 pay for a four-years 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. If you are not 
satished with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 
the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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This Magneto 


wrote its 
own 


—ignition insurance 
for the F-M 


ee 33 


ENGINE 


100,000 ‘‘Z”’ Engines in serv- 
ice equipped with Type “‘R”’ 
Magnetos! 


Unheralded, the superior 
features and performance of 
this magneto gave such de- 
pendable service that a new 
standard of ignition effici- 
ency was attained. In serv- 
ice this magneto won its 
right to this new Fairbanks- 
Morse guaranty. 


Wecouldtell youofascore 
of exclusive mechanical and 
electrical features; but we 


Cash f. 0. b. factory for 
2 hp. with magneto 
3 hp. with magneto, $101 
6 hp. with magneto, $153 


Add freight to your town 








uaranty 


prefer to present them in 
the above guaranty of free 
replacement. 


No engine can be better 
than its ignition and ‘‘Z”’ 
Engines now have guaran- 
teed ignition. 


Get These Engine Facts 


Know why a ‘‘Z”’ Engine is 
the best engine value. Learn 
real facts of engine design 
and construction. Just use 
the coupon to secure litera- 
ture giving complete infor- 
mation. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





—— ENGINES ss 











i ooenilicnenaliictenatiiaaandiema 
a 
{ FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 4361 0 “Z’’ Engines 
; 900 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. O Home Light Plants 

Pty . 0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 
} Please send free book describing the items I have checked. 0 Home Water Systems 
in 0 Fairbanks Scales 
i ame 0 Eleetric Motors 
i 0 Washing Machines 
re O) Feed Grind. 

rinders ( Plate 

' County State Type © Hammer Type 
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By ROY H 


WENTY communities, with the aid 

of their teachers of agriculture, con- 
ducted cotton fertilizer tests last year, 
each test consisting of five one-tenth 
acre plots. 

To conduct a test 
of this kind it is 
necessary to select 
uniform soil, prepare 
and cultivate all 
plots alike, and plant 
all plots at the 
same time with the 
same kind of seed. 
In fact, there should 
be no difference be- 
tween any of the plots except the kind 
of fertilizer, the amount of fertilizer, 
and the time of applying it. 

Plot No. 1 in each of these 20 tests was 
fertilized with the kind and amount of 
fertilizer generally used under cotton by 
farmers of the community. Plot No. 5 
in each of these tests had the same fer- 
tilizer as the first plot, and 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre as a side- 
| dressing at the first cultivation after 
| chopping. 
| In Plots Nos. 2 and 4, one-fourth of 
| the nitrogen was applied at the planting 
time and three-fourths at the first culti- 
vation after chopping. 

Table I below shows the fertilizer ap- 
plied and the yield per acre in each of 
the plots in the Coastal Plains tests. 





ROY H. THOMAS 





Table II shows the fertilizer applied 
and the yield of seed cotton in each of 
the plots in the Piedmont tests. 

Table III is the average of the 20 tests 
showing yield, cost of fertilizer, etc., for 
each of the five plots. 


YIELDS IN POUNDS OF 


The Progressive Farmer 


Does Liberal Fertilization Pay? 


Cotton Fertilizer Tests Conducted by Agricultural Teachers 
. THOMAS, 


North Carolina State Supervisor, Agricultural Education 


dollar invested in fertilizer in plots 1, 2, 
4 and 5. 

Table IV shows that the fertilizer in 
Plot 4 made an average profit of $22 
per acre more than Plot 1. 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE INCREASE 
20 COTTON DEMONSTRATIONS 
DUE TO FERTILIZER USING 
CHECK AS BASIS. 











Value Value { 

Increase of less cost 

seed cotton increase fertilizer 

6 co yeus 269 $18.83 $11.32 
PISO Se aceecuees 453 31.71 22.70 
eee 649 45.43 33.33 

Plot 5 ......... 530 37.10 23.00 

TABLE 5—PROFIT PER DOLLAR 

INVESTED IN FERTILIZER (Av- 


erage of 20 Demonstrations.) 








Profit per 


Cost Net dollar 

fertilizer profit invested 
tig Es a ee ene a7 93 $11.32 $1.51 
PROG A a sacs ncjae versie 9.01 22.70 2.52 
PIGE 5cde cs aue sv cwnes 12.10 da.00 2.75 
Piste shaw vaueanes 14.10 23.00 1.63 








| CANTALOUPES FOR LOCAL | 
| MARKET | 








(Concluded from page 10) 


to pack in neat, attractive crates. To 
offer them for sale in washtubs, old 
secks, dirty boxes, etc., is to make sure 
of a lower price than would be secured 
if cfered in neat containers. 

The roadside market, where one is 
available, offers a good place for dispos- 
ing of these. Grocery stores and others, 
are also places to sell them. Those who 
will take the trouble to produce a high 
quality, disease-free, worm-free canta- 


TABLE I—COTTON DEMONSTRATIONS (Coastal Plains Section) 


SEED COTTON PER ACRE 

















*Note.—In all these tables “S.P.” means 
“N.S.”” means nitrate of soda, and “M.P.” 





| 
Plot 1 Plot 2 Plot 4 Plot 5 
Fertilizer as gen- | 400 pounds S.P.* Plot 3 400 pounds S.P.* | Material used in 
erally applied | 200 pounds N.S.* Check 300 pounds N.S.* Plot 1 plus 200 
locally | 50 pounds M.P.* 50 pounds M.P.* pounds N.S. 
970 1,505 940 1,670 1,690 
1,140 1,860 1,010 2,040 1,840 
300 310 70 225 210 
1,030 1,340 645 1,710 1,135 
370 370 400 490 430 
723 1,449 521 1,441 1,264 
1,490 1,405 659 1,595 1,570 
2,120 1,920 1,940 1,690 1,750 
1,440 1,230 900 1,630 1,440 
1,310 1,440 1,010 1,830 1,670 
1,020 1,490 630 1,760 1,640 
1,500 1,670 980 1,730 1,360 
660 765 245 1,085 1,030 
1,040 4.317 675 1,545 1,480 
Ave. 1,079 1,291 758 1,460 1,322 








16 per cent superphosphate (acid phosphate); 


means muriate of potash. 


TABLE II—COTTON DEMONSTRATIONS—(Piedmont Section) 
YIELD IN POUNDS OF SEED COTTON PER ACRE 





| 


Plot 5 











Factory FREE Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We 










the famous Goodyear welt, guar- 


and Postman Shoe, made of 
dark brown waterproof Elk- 
skin leather. Factor 
price of this shoe $4.97, 
You pay only 


plus post- 
Money Back 


Guarantee can send 





pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair| 
rs | 


anteed for absolute waterproof. | 
Gives best service, Army, Police! 





PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP 
We will tell you how. Write 
today for handsome free 


booklet. Tell us if you keep 
bees now. Here is a bargain: Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, monthly magazine, 2 
years, $1. “Starting Right With Bees,” 
a book with 128 pages, 124 illustrations, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years, 
both $1.50, These will absolutely teach 


| you beekeeping. 
$2.97 The A. I. Root Co., 628 Liberty St., Medina, O. — 





age, or you | 


only $2.97, | 
NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO., Dept.B, Westfield, Mass. | 


+ Reinforced je STERLING razor on 30 day trial 
RE. STERLING CO. Ssh ee Berebiee | SHAW MFG. CO., 4604 FRONT ST. Galeebure, Kan. 


G¢ SHAW DUVALL TRACTOR 


pp $e Ly ; 
TRY iT 10 DAYS ava 

on own, work 4% - 

Pita iilieh gt or Low GND” Bry OD rater 















Plot 1 Plot 2 Plot 4 
Fertilizer as gen-| 275 pounds S.P.* Plot 3 500 pounds S.P.* | Material used in 
erally applied | 140 pounds N.S. Check 200 pounds N.S. Plot 1 plus 200 
locally | 25 pounds M.P. 30 pounds M.P. | pounds N.S. 
820 920 740 | 1,400 1,110 
1,340 1,390 950 | 1,660 1,790 
470 600 355 640 590 
740 890 500 1,020 860 
553 970 530 1,350 1,350 
750 600 700 850 775 
Ave. 778 895 629 1,153 1,079 





TABLE III—AVERAGE RESULTS 20 COTTON DEMONSTRATIONS 








| Yield Cost | Value at 7c Value less cost 
seed cotton fertilizer | per pound | fertilizer 

| i : 
, » PS earreere 988 | $7.51 $69.16 | $61.65 
| Re ee | 1,172 9.01 | 82.04 73.03 
Rs casa edesece wate 719 A ie | 50.33 50.33 
IE a caged awe vse cae 1,368 12.10 95.76 83.66 
RA i Ae ae | 1,249 14.19 | 87.43 73.33 
State’s average ...... | 77 wee | 47.39 sees 





Table IV is the average of the 20 tests 
showing the increase in yield, value, etc., 
for each of the plots using the check plot 
as a basis. (7c per tb., for seed cotton 
is used in computing the yield values). 

Table V shows the average profit per 


loupe of the proper size, and put it on 
the market in neat and attractive form, 
either locally or in distant markets, will 
usually be able to sell at a profit. It is 
not advisable, however, to try to produce 
a great quantity of them at first. 
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| ‘THE NATURE LOVERS | 


| By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


’ 











Things to Do and See and Hear 
in April 
All night the small feet of the rain 
.About my garden ran; 
Their rill-like voices called and cried 


2 Until the dawn began. 
. —Dora Sigerson Shorter. 





PRIL, the Indians’ “Grass Moon” 
4% or “Rain Moon” might also be call- 
ed “Dogwood Moon” in the South. 
April’s “sunshine and showers” will fol- 
low close upon each 
other, and _ bring 
forth anemones, 
bluets, bloodroot, 
Dutchman’s-breeches, 
bluebonnets, wild 
geranium, wild col- 
umbine, Jack-in-the- 
pulpits, water lilies, 
marsh marigolds, 
violets, meadow rue, 
and a host of oth- 
ers. How many of these can you recog- 
nize by sight? 





MBS. GREEN 





Some of the earlier nesting birds, as 
the great horned owl, the barred owl, the 
Carolina wren, the woodcock and the 
screech owl have already courted, found 
home sites, built nests, and are either 
incubating the eggs, or already raising 


| families. But the majority of the birds 
are just arriving or beginning their 
| mating. Careful observations and sur- 


veys will repay one in acquaintance with 
nesting habits, and later in knowledge 
of the young—and also in heartaches, for 
the large number of nests that, for some 
reason or another, do not come to fru- 
ition. And they are the majority! Nest- 
ing time is a perilous time for the birds. 
Let us do all we can to protect them. 
Keeping cats in at night is a great help. 


Le ed 


wo 


) A Nature Corner in Every School 
‘ Room 


HE goal of the Nature Column is “A 
Nature Corner in Every School 
Room.” How many already have one? 
: The March 24 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer carried a list of free material— 
on birds, trees, animals, flowers, plants, 
that could be had for the sending. Have 
you a table or shelf in a certain corner 
for that material? 


The Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Mass., publishes bird pictures which sell 
for 3 cents a copy. When I taught school 
we always had a frieze of bird pictures 
around the room. Each. child brought 
money for one or more pictures, and I 
duplicated the amount the children 
brought, and so we always had a large 
number of bird pictures. The children 
lived with these pictures throughout the 
year, and of course soon learned to rec- 

f ognize all the birds. 


And are you keeping a bird calendar? 
If not, spring is a fine time to begin 
one. 1 am repeating the same form used 
in The Progressive Farmer bird calendar 
contest last year. 


And have you a bird bath in 
school yard? 
bird houses? 


your 
And have you put up any 


Again, are you keeping a record of 
the wild flowers? You might also keep 
a wild flower calendar, something like 
the one shown. 


And perhaps you have some good sug- 
gestions which you could pass on to the 
Nature Column? We should be glad to 
have them. 


A Prize Contest for Teachers 


HIS month the Nature Column is 

having a contest for teachers also. 
We are interested in the work the teach- 
ers are doing in Nature Study. There 
is a choice of two subjects—“What am 
I doing in Nature Study” or, if your 
school is closing and you have not done 
much in the past, but plan to work with 















nature study next year, write on “What 
I Plan to Do in Nature Study Next 
Year.” The letters are not limited as to 
length. They should be sent to the Na- 
ture Column of The Progressive Farmer 
on or by May 5, 1928. State name, name 
of school, principal, or, if in a country 
school, the county supervisor. 

For this contest some very fine prizes 
are to be given. The first prize will be 
a pair of field glasses; second, Mrs. Anna 
Botsford Comstock’s Handbook of Na- 
ture Study; third, Ladd’s How to Make 
Friends With Birds; fourth, a set of 
bird pictures. 


Will every child who-reads this col- 
umn take this notice along and ask his 
or her teacher to enter the contest? 


The April children’s contest is going 
to be in the form of a puzzle, or game, 
and can be tried out at club meetings or 
parties. It will run in the “Forestry 
Week” number of The Progressive 
Farmer April 21. 


Name of Bird Date 


| 


Cardinal April 3 | Margaret Wilson 


BIRD CALENDAR 


In orchard 


FLOWER CALENDAR 





| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO | 


| By C. L. NEWMAN | 


1 








Plant Food in Wood Ashes 


“What is the value of wood ashes as 
a fertilizer?” The composition of ashes 
varies widely and if leached they may 
not be worth hauling. Fresh wood ashes 
are about half lime, contain about 2 per 
cent potash and a little less phosphoric 
acid. On this basis ashes should be worth 
from $5 to $8 per ton. Pine ashes are 
worth less and hickory ashes much more 
than this. 


Permanent Pasture on Oats 

“What grass can I sow for permanent 
pasture when oats are harvested?” Ber- 
muda seed or roots is the only perma- 
nent grass to start at oat harvest time. 
Follow oats with soybeans or cowpeas 
and then sow a mixture of grasses and 
legumes in September or early October. 


| | | 
Whom Seen By |Where Seen !What Doing |Remarks 


| 
Whistling 


jl hear him every day 





| 1 | | 
Flower |Date First |Whom Seen By |Where Growing Rare or Common |Color 


ween 


—— | 


| Miriam Doub 





| 
Hepatica |March 7 | 





South hill woods Rather rare 


—— j | once eee 


White, pink, blue 
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Propagating Walnuts and Pecans 


“Please tell me how to graft nut trees 
such as walnuts and pecans.’ Walnuts 
and pecans should be budded rather than 
grafted. Budding is done in early sum- 
mer. Directions for propagating “hut 
trees will be found in Farmer’s Bulletin 
1501. Farmer's Bulletin 1392 is a gen- 
eral treatise on the black walnut. These 
bulletins will be sent free on request to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fertilize Pecan Trees Now 

“IT have an acre in 8-year-old pecan 
trees. What fertilizer should I give 
them, how much per tree, and what analy- 
sis? What crops can I grow in the pecan 
orchard?” Apply over a 20-foot circle 
about each tree & pounds of fertilizer 
analyzing about 7-7-5, cultivate clean this 
20-foot strip until June and then sow 
thick to soybeans or cowpeas. The re- 
maining middles can be cultivated in 
vegetables highly fertilized, cotton, to- 
bacco, etc. Sow to rye and vetch next 
fall and plow under. 

Wants Quick Hay After Oats 

“What can I follow oat and vetch pas- 
ture with in order to get the quickest 
hay?” Sudan grass will make the quick- 
est hay of any crop we know of when 
sowed after the frost season has passed. 
Sow 20 to 30 pounds of seed to the acre 
on strong land, manure well and fertilize 
on your clay loam soil with 300 to 600 
pounds of 8-4-2 (or 12-6-3). 





Tobaccos.....Blend.....Taste..... 


ALWAYS THE 










Wi STATE it as our honest belief that - 
the tobaccos used in Chesterfield cigarettes 
are of finer quality and hence of better taste 
than in any other cigarette at the price. 


Liccetr & Myers Togsacco Co. 


FIELD 


CIGARENTES 






and yet they \ SATISFY === 
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New fence economy 


Built to meet new farm condi- 
tions! The new Pittsburgh Fences 
are the best that money and ex- 
perience can produce—made by 
one of America’s great steel com- 
panies and backed by its abso- 
lute guarantee of satisfaction! 
Yet no higher priced than ordi- 
nary fence because there is only 
one manufacturing profit from 
the mine to the finished product. 


Pittsburgh Fences are fabri- 
cated from the most durable 
steel that can be drawn into 
wire — a special-formula steel 
having unusual strength and re- 
markable affinity for zinc gal- 
vanizing! The heaviest coating 
of zinc that can be successfully 
united to wire—a Super-Zinced 


QQ nd 
wren GE 


B 


Sunrise 


at\ 


galvanizing, bonded so closely to 
the steel that it will not peel or 
crack! A factory inspection 10 
times more rigid than strict re- 
quirements of engineers and 
testing laboratories. 


Pittsburgh Fences are de- 
signed for every farm need. Pitts- 
burgh Columbia Fence is of 
hinge-joint construction. Pitts- 
burgh Perfect Fence is the elec- 
trically welded, stiff-stay type. 
Both are of highest quality. Both 
carry our absolute guarantee. 
You will find the same high 
quality when you buy ‘“Pitts- 
burgh” barbed wire, gates, steel 
posts and wire nails. Ask your 
dealer—insist upon the Pitts- 
burgh brand. 


GOOD FENCES MAKE BETTER FARMS 











STIFF-STAY OR HINGE JOINT 


FREE—send coupon 





= 
— 


Noel 








Nal | a 711 Union Trust Bldg. 


Name 





Pittsburgh Steel e— 


Please send us FREE your Catalogue and Farm ] 
Record book, and name of nearest dealer. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Address. 
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The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 


bbe 








MANURE 





TUCKER ROW MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A successful machine for distributing stable 
barnyard manure in the row or furrow in 
uniform quantity desired. Readily adjusted. 
Distributes dry, wet or matted manure. 
Easily operated by one person with one 
orse. Does the work of six to eight men. 
Built for years of reliable service. Eliminates 
waste of manure. A time and money saver. 
Patented. 
For price and circular giving full description, 
write to 


P. R. TUCKER CO. 
Route 1, Greensboro, N. C. 


Farmers // 


You can double your crop yield by in- 
oculating your seed with a bushel size 


Nitro Sulfo Culture 


Now Only 25c 


Enough to prove to yourself how effi- 
ciently, cheaply and easily you can get 
nitrate fixed from the air, by this new 
powerful combination of azotobacters 
and legume bacteria. 


Better Than Nitrate of Soda 


Increases Crops—Enriches 
Soil 

Nitro Sulfo culture makes good soil 

from poor soil, matures plants earlier 

and grows more to the acre. It is 

guaranteed to do its work and is ready 

for use. INVESTIGATE! 


COUPON I 
| £ ] Send me free printed matter. l 
| [ ] Send me 25c bushel size of Nitro | 
Sulfo Culture. 
1 [] Send me “Earp Thomas” Soil ] 
Tester which shows whether soil is 
| good for alfalfa, corn, grass, clovér; 
we er Acid. Price $5.00. oat 
P.F. 


EARP LABORATORIES 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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A STRANGE TRIP | 
AROUND THE WORLD | 
BY FRANCIS FLOOD 





ae aaiing send me a canary,” begged 
all my friends when they found the 
“West Humhaw” was to call at the 
Canary Islands. I was glad we weren’t 
scheduled for the Isle of Jersey also. 

“Ves, or the Isle of Man,” said Jim, 
who has lady friends. “It’s bad enough 
to supply canaries. Better just mail back 
a package of bird seed and let ’em grow 
their own.” If we’d been going to the 
Philippine Islands I believe some of our 
friends would have asked for a nice 
souvenir Filipino, guaranteed to sing and 
keep well on any feed, and not to fade or 
molt. 

As a matter of fact, when the “West 
Humhaw” finally nosed alongside the 
mole at Santa Cruz, 
on Teneriffe, in the 
Canary Islands. 
Captain Phillips 
pointed to the am- 
bitious canary 
hawkers waiting 
for our gangplank 
and our dollars to 
drop and warned 
us: “Don’t buy any 
of those canaries. 
Half of ’em won't 
sing. Those that 
do sing have prob- 
ably been doped 
this morning for 
just that purpose, 
and they won’t sing 
tomorrow. The 
real canaries come 
from the Hartz 
Mountains in Ger- 
many.” 





subway station or the bull fighting ring. 
Jim didn’t know either but thought we 
might as well go there as anywhere else. 
The Spaniard thought we were going 
crazy. 

We followed those “Subida” signs for 
about thirty minutes and found nothing. 
Finally we entered a little shop adver- 
tising souvenirs and “English Spoken,” 
and we inquired “Where is Subida ?” 

“Soubenirs? Si, senor. Juanita! Some 
soubenirs for the American senors.” And 
the coffee-colored merchant shoved a bas- 
ket of embroidered Spanish shawls into 
the arms of a scintillating senorita who 
had been fitting gloves on a Santa Cruz 
village belle. The cagey sales strategist 
nodded Juanita to- 
ward Jim and me, 
while he busied 
himself over the 
slim, gloved hand 
of Juanita’s  erst- 
while customer. 

Our senorita of 
the shawls was a 
girl Jim could open 
his heart to. He 
explained our mis- 
sion in the store. 


“ ‘Subida’ means 
a one-way street, 
leading ‘Down- 
town,” she gig- 
gled, and I didn’t 
blame her for 
laughing at us—es- 
pecially after Jim 
admitted under the 
spell of her black 
eyes, that we’d been 





We learned later 
that when the Ro- 
mans discovered 
this group of islands just off the 
northwest coast of Africa they first 
noticed, not the pretty yellow song- 
birds, but strange, large dogs. These 
explorers named the islands “Canaries” 
after the word “canis,” meaning dog. 
Subsequently, the birds were named af- 


ANCIENT DRAGON 
OLD, IN LAGUNA, CANARY ISLANDS 


ter the islands. 


As Jim and I climbed down the gang- 
plank, a greasy Spaniard on the dock 
seemed suddenly overcome by a wave of 
generosity. Pulling at my lapels to em- 
phasize it, and pointing to his automobile, 
he offered “Laguna for one hundred pe- 
setas.” Neither Jim nor I knew what 
Laguna was—or a peseta either for that 
matter—so we told him we didn’t want 
any and pushed on down the crowded 
mole toward town. We wished to buy 
some cork sun helmets for our invasion 
of the African tropics. 


PANISH is all Greek to me. I have 

studied a little French in school and 
I know a few scattering words of Eng- 
lish, but we were helpless here and so we 
sought the U. S. Consulate for advice on 
sun helmets, Laguna, and pesetas. We 
learned that Laguna is the capital of the 
island of Teneriffe and is located away 
up on a mountain about eight miles from 
Santa Cruz. A peseta is a piece of money 
worth about eighteen cents. 

As we left the consul’s office, the same 
greasy Spaniard with the same look of 
brotherly love bowed himself out of his 
automobile parked at the curb and again 
offered us Laguna—for only eighty pe- 
setas this time. 

“No. We go Subida. Not Laguna,” 
Jim told him and hurried me away. 

“What’s this Subida anyway?” I in- 
quired. I'd noticed several attractive 
signs on the street intersections showing 
a mysterious black arrow, some direct- 
ing to “Subida” and some to “Bahida,” 
but I didn’t know whether they led to a 


following those 
signs for an hour. 
“ ‘Bahida’ is a one- 
way street to ‘Uptown.’” 

“What is there to do here in Santa 
Cruz anyway?” Jim inquired. “We're 
tired of chasing rainbows and one-way 


street signs. Where can we have some 
>» 


fun! 

HETHER it was Jim’s last ques- 

tion or our lack of interest in 
shawls or the fact that the village belle 
had walked out without buying gloves, 
the merchant growled out the answer: 
“There’s nothing for you to do here in 
Santa Cruz, except to go to Laguna.” 

“And what is there to do in Laguna?” 
Jim countered. 

Juanita smiled the answer to Jim’s 
question this time, “Nothing except to 
come back here to Santa Cruz!” She 
laughed again, and Jim would have 
bought her shawl for any price but for 
the scowling merchant. 

“There will be a fiesta here in town 
this evening,” accommodated senorita of 
the souvenirs, “and dancing, and music— 
if the senors’ ship doesn’t leave today.” 


TREE, 1,500 YEARS 


Before I had time to reply that our 
ship would leave that. afternoom—and be- 
fore Jim had time to assure Juanita that 
he would steal the steering wheel so we 
couldn’t leave—the merchant cut in again 
with a suggestion which we couldn't quite 
understand at first. ‘You visit museum, 
across street, see cannon that shoot off 
Lord Nelson’s arm. That’s what hap- 
pen to one foreigner when he try things 
here in the Canaries.” 

Whether it was a kindly suggestion 
or a threat, it provided an excuse for me 
to get Jim away from those black eyes. 
We strolled across the street.. “I never 
knew Lord Nelson lost anarm,” pondered 
Jim. “That Spaniard back there is going 
to suffer for his hint, if he just made up 
that tale.” 

Fortunately for the merchant—and 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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The barrel at the station 
is “cheap” paint 


AINT is one thing that can’t be “cheap” 

and inexpensive at the same time. Any 
time you fall for a “low-price-per-gallon” 
proposition, you are inviting dissatisfac- 
tion, regrets and money loss. 


To be inexpensive a paint must have, 
(1) great covering power, (2) a tough, 
long-wearing film, (3) colors that are non- 
fading. And that kind of paint can never 
be made to sell at a low price per gallon 
because the ingredients are too costly. 


Why SWP House Paint 


saves you money 


Fine old SWP House Paint sells at a 
comparatively high price per gallon. That 
is because it is made of the finest ingredi- 
ents, according toa scientifically “balanced” 
formula. But any job you do withSWP will 
cost you less than half of what a “cheap” 
paint job will cost you, and here is why. 


Fine old SWP, because of its superfine 
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7on't gamble with “cheap” paint 


quality, covers 360 square feet tothe gallon, 
two coats. The average “cheap” paint, due 
to inferior quality, covers only 250 square 
feet to the gallon, two coats. You pay just 
about as much for the “cheap” paint be- 
cause more gallons are required. 


But that is only the beginning. SWP, 
due to its tough, long-wearing film, lasts, on 
the average, about five years. “Cheap” 
paint has no backbone. It chips and 
chalks and cracks. Its “cheap” colors 
fade. In five years it will need two and 
often three repaint- — 
ings. That is why 
“cheap” paint actually 
costs youtwice asmuch 


as fine old SWP. 


The “‘Master = a 
Touch”? The “boosted” order 


is a “cheap” paint 
The formula of SWP ee 

House Paint is openly printed on every can. 
Yet its characteristic qualities have never 
been duplicated. That is because there is 
an element in every can that can never 
be imitated. It is the “Master Touch” of 


Sherwin-Williams’ paint scientists. 


These men are to the paint industry 
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what Edison is to elec- 
tricity — what Mar- 
coni is to wireless. 
They have made SWP 
the world’s standard 
of quality for over 
50 years. 





The amazing bar- 


gain offer by mail 
is usually “cheap” 


Buy your paintfrom 
the local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer—“Paint Headquarters.” 
He handles a well known line made by a 


manufacturer of established record. 


Depend on your 
local paint dealer 


He can tell you all 
about the high cost of 
| “cheap” paint products. 
He can also, through 
the famous S-W Farm 
Painting Guide, sup- 
ply the right finish for any surface. If you 
want any special information or a personal 
copy of the Farm Painting Guide write us. 





The ballyhoo oa the 
high pressurecanvas- 
ser is “cheap” 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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With a tongue-and-groove body that is absolutely 
grain tight, and equipped with a Comstock end- 
gate, hold-down rods and spreader chains—this 

grain body is adaptable to a wide variety of 
haulage uses 






for Economical Transportation 














A Sturdy, Economical Truck 





for every Farm Requirement 


If the Chevrolet Utility Truck had been 
designed and built expressly for use on 
the farm, it could not provide in more 
abundant measure those qualities of stur- 
diness, endurance and economy that are 
so necessary in a farm haulage unit. 


From the big, oversize banjo-type rear axle 
to the powerful valve-in-head motor and 
heavy channel steel frame—every unit 
of this remarkable truck is built to stand 
up—to give years of dependable per- 
formance under every condition of usage. 


oo @ & & | FF F A T 


This day-after-day dependability, com- 
bined with its low first cost and small 
consumption of gasoline and oil, has 
made the Chevrolet Utility Truck a 
haulage unit of amazing economy—as 
tens of thousands of users have proved 
by actual comparison. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can provide a 
body type exactly suited to your require- 
ments. See him today—and arrange for 
a trial load demonstration. 


LO W Cc co 86T 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 


The 





sturdiest and strongest ever 
offered in the low-priced field 


UTILITY 


TRUCK 
Chassis only 


495 
ONC ft Flint _ oe 


Offering the most advanced mod- 
ern design throughout, and built 
with a margin of overstrength 
in every unit, the Chevrolet 
Utility Truck chassis is the 
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Providing exceptional strength and extra-large 
capacity, Chevrolet stake bodies meet the haulage 
requirements of a large percentage of farmers. 
Equipped with side loading gates, they load from 

both sides and rear 
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April 14, 1928 


A DOZEN VITAL LESSONS IN | 
COTTON FARMING 


IRCULAR 94 of the South 

Extension Service is a most inter- 
esting and instructive report of the 1927 
5-acre cotton contest. R. W. Hamilton, 
soil fertility specialist, is the author of 
the circular. After giving a brief his- 
tory of this contest which began in 1926, 
he calls attention to results other than 
the winning of the prizes. 

The 437 farmers in the contest repre- 
sented 45 of the 46 South Carolina coun- 
ties, making the contest truly state-wide. 

Mr. P. M. Arant of Chesterfield 
County won the first prize of $1,000 with 
a total yield of 5,857 pounds of lint 
from 5 acres. His variety was Coker 
Cleveland 5 and the lint stapled 1 3-32 
inches. 

The benefits of the 1926 contest were 
at work before the 1927 contest began. 
Thousands of farmers visited these con- 
test fields and thousands studied the 
printed results. 

The contest has lengthened the staple 
of future South Carolina cotton by 
proving the greater value of lengths above 
15-16. It has proved that semi-staple 
cotton yields more per acre than short, 
and that seed improved by plant breeders 
is superior to any other. 

Other lessons that Mr. Hamilton finds 
in the records are :— 

1. Cotton bred by a reputable breeder 
for a given staple length will produce 
that length on the farms of the state. 

2. Nondescript seed produces nonde- 
script lint. 

3. Poor stands reduced the acre yields 
more than any other factor. Good pre- 
paration, careful planting and rate of 
seeding will overcome this. 

4. South Carolina cotton has been 
given too much room. Closer spacing 
in the drill and between the rows gives 
heavier yields. The winner of the 1927 
contest planted in rows 34 inches wide 
and plants averaged 8 to 10 inches in the 
drill. 

5. Each of the six winners is a thor- 
ough believer in the use of cover crops. 

6. Not enough of labor-saving imple- 
ments and machinery are used to reduce 
the cost of production as it can be re- 
duced. The use of tractors and riding 
cultivators reduced the labor cost by ap- 
proximately one-half of the cost of one- 
horse implements. 

7. Unlimited use of commercial fer- 
tilizer is unwise and unprofitable, but 
when intelligently and liberally used, not 
extravagantly, it is profitable and wise. 

8. The second prize was won on 1,184 
pounds of lint per acre with 640 pounds 
of 12-4-4 fertilizer supplemented by 
side-dressing with 80 pounds of sulphate 








Carolina 





of ammonia per acre. 


9. A high labor cost in cotton produc- 
tion comes from (1) hauling fertilizer 
from the railway, (2) buying: low grade 
fertilizer, (3) neglect of animals and 
their manure, and (4) by not growing 
more legumes. 

10. Good methods such as were fol- 
lowed by most contestants enabled them 
to produce cotton at a cost per pound 
one-half that of the cost of the average 
bale of cotton produced in South Caro- 
lina. 

11. The necessity for keeping records 
has brought better business methods to 
the farms of many contestants. 

12. The average yield of all the con- 
testants was 575 pounds of lint per acre 
against 152 pounds for the state; or, 
txpressing the difference in another way, 
the contestants made nearly four times 
43 much lint per acre as the average 
farmer makes. 

owe te 


MONG the latest in improved farm 
machinery is an implement called 
me rotary hoe. Those who have tried 
out are enthusiastic about its value. 
~ 
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Keeping crops up and bacteria down 
Why Dan J. Schaaf “depends on Concrete” 


For more than half 
a century the John 
Schaaf Dairy has 
been supplying the 
city of Columbus, 
Ohio, with the high- 
est quality Grade 
A milk. They now 
haveabout 120head 
of Guernseys and 
Holsteins, all pure- 
bred, all clean 
healthy cows, all 
tested in the cow 
testing association. Jn addition the Schaaf 
farm produces double the state average 
yields, last year making 45 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

In describing this profitable farm Mr. 
Dan. J. Schaaf, manager, says: “‘ We live 
next door to a city of about 300,000 popu- 
lation with city lots all around us. This 
location with its high taxes and high labor 
cost requires the best in farm practices and 
farm buildings to make things pay. We do 
it by producing quality milk and retailing 
it in the city. 

“This requires attractive buildings and 
surroundings, sanitary conditions through- 
out the barn and dairy. All fertility must 





way to do that. Then we use concrete 
throughout our dairy room, too. It is easily 
cleaned, always sanitary and attractive to 
the visitor, and with us has been the most | 
economical.” 


Structographs— simplify 
the building of the improvements 
Mr. Schaaf describes 


More than 29,000 farmers have already re- 
quested and are using the Lehigh Farm 
Book of Struetographs. It is unlike any 
book previously published on the subject of 
concrete farm construction. Briefly it con- 
tains 280 progressive illustrations, showing 
each important step in the building of 18 
different concrete improvements. Enough 


“Our yards are concrete and 
floors throughout all barns are 
likewise made of this material.” 




















non-technical description 
in addition to make each 
operation doubly clear. 
The book is sent free to 
any farmer planning con- 
crete construction. 


* * * 





For permanent concrete 








“A clean stable with concrete walls, gutters 
and mangers keeps down our bacterial count.”’ 


be saved and our crop yields must be far 
above average. 

““We depend upon concrete construction 
pretty largely to solve these problems. 

“Our yards are concrete, and floors 
throughout all barns are likewise made of 
this material. It saves fertility in the 
manure as well as contributing to health 
and cleanliness of the animals. Our con- 
crete manure pit saves fertility and we 
thus save every possible bit of plant food 
from the barn to the field. 

‘We try to keep our bacterial count in 
Grade A milk down about as low as for cer- 
tified milk. A clean stable with concrete 
walls and gutters and mangers goes a long 


‘construction you need a 
cement that is uniform, de- 
pendable. Uniform depend- 
ability has made Lehigh 
Cement the largest selling single brand in 



































.... Attractive buildings and 
surroundings... we papal on 
concrete construction wae 


the world. There is a Lehigh pore near 
you with a ready and adequate supply. 
Look for the blue-and-white “Lehigh Ce+ 
ment” sign. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. 
Other offices in principal cities throughout 
the United States. 


LEHIGH 





20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 








Structographs on the following 
subjects are included in this 
book: Foundations and walls, 
poultry house floors, dairy barn 
floors, hog houses, storage cel- 
lars, garages, walks and steps, 
fence posts, manure pits, feed- 
ing floors for hogs, barnyards, 
septic tanks, well covers and 
linings, water troughs, barn ap- 
proaches, tobacco curing barns, 
milkhousesand making concrete. 





Lehigh Portland Cement Company,’ 
Box 3-D, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 


Name 





Route 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 
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ROSE STENTED o; 





25c. 
limited. 


Special combination offer. 
beautiful colors: Blue, Red and Duspie. All for only 
nd now. Be first in your neigh 


LUE WATER FERN 


UNEXPLAINED MYSTERY 
F THE PLANT. KINGDOM 


Amazing Colored Forn—Reee of the Virgin. 
Greatest of all nove ~ ante and a real 
mystery. Rose scent othing else like 
it. First found in Arabia. No soil required. 
Just But plant in bowl with water and it 
unfolds its leaves instantly. Never 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Outer leaves remain blue—and center of 
plant retains its rich glossy green color. 
Gives off the dreamy fragrance of roses. 
Scent and color of this astounding plant 
Comes from a special chemical treatment 
hich produces these miraculous res 


Get these t handsome decorative beauties for stand 
or table. We named this plant—The Water Fern. 


3 Beautiful Colors 


3 handsome plants—3 


rhood. Supply 
Order today quick. Mail coupon— 





\4 
o Maple City Nurseries, Box215 


Enclosed find 


Money back .@ 
c if not 2 paid special combination offer. 3 
satisfied ra Ferns: Blue, Red and Purple. Money back if not satisfied, 


roe 
oe = Name 


Paw Paw, Mich. 


25 (coin or atamape). Please wend pepo 
ose of the Virgin 


Check here if you 
prefer extra 





cial combination offer 
and enclose 60c;7 
each 





Now coupon, Address 
eS 




















The Progressive Farmer 














The Progressive Farm Woman 








ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
ONDAY, April 16.— 


Yes, spring has come 

And winter’s went; 

It was not did by accident 
The birds have flew, 

As you have saw, 

And spring hg ve come 

In Arkansas. 





This is better 
homes week; do 
something to make 


yours a happier, 

healthier, more beau- 

tiful corner of God’s 

Kingdom. 

Tuesday, April 17. 
It is not hard to 
paint the living room 
if you use a wide 
paint brush for the big spaces. Make the 
wall soft tan, buff, egg shell cream, or 
some other color comforting to the eye. 
If you expect to paper this spring there 
are pretty gray backgrounds with indefi- 
nite patterns. 

Wednesday, April 18—Are you sick 
and tired of your house? Do this then. 
Induce John to screen your back porch; 
use it for a dining room. Screen your 
front porch and use it for a living room. 
Then the whole family trade bedrooms all 
around for two months. You'll think 
you've gone visiting. 

Thursday, April 19.—Did you have a 
family gathering last year? Why not 
have one this August? Now is the time 
to make plans for it. On their thor- 
oughness depends much of its success. 
Do not let your gathering be like one of 
which a young lady wrote me. She said, 
“Our family gathering was helled last 
week.”’ 

Friday, April 20—Screens, screens, 
who wants to live without screens? Now 
is the time to mend those you have and 
put new ones where none have been be- 
fore. 

Saturday, April 21—When you go t 
town today visit the best furniture store 
in town. Price the chairs, couches and 
highboys: observe that the simplest and 
plainest are most graceful and are priced 
the highest. 

Sunday, April 22.— 

Men build monuments above the graves of 
their heroes to mark the end of a 
great life; 

But women seek out the birth place and 
build their shrine 

Not where a great life had its ending 
but where it had its beginning. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 











| HOSTESS AND GUEST 


a | 


A Church Fair 


MOST successful money making 
entertainment was a fair given by 
the women of Westover Church. It was 


really a large market. The day being 
lovely it was out on the church lawn. 

In one booth, a weird affair, fortunes 
were told. The person wishing to have 
his fortune told was given a sealed en- 
velope. In each was a picture of a singer, 
tennis champion, golfer, farmer, etc., 
with a little rhyme written below each 
picture. For instance :— 

A farmer you will be 

Now you just wait and see: 
You'll find it lots of fun 
Because you make things hum. 


Your fate is here you see 
A swimmer you will be 
And many honors win 
Before you e’en begin. 


Tn another booth, covered 





with gay 
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garlands, were real and artificial flowers 
for sale. Yet another booth sold can- 
dies, cookies, doughnuts and cakes. It 
was decorated with three large round 
poles covered with red and white crepe 
paper to represent sticks of candy. Two 
of the poles were stood upright while 
the other was fastened to the upper ends 
of the two poles, thus giving the appear- 
ance of a door. A tent affair with neither 
back nor front held the household arti- 
cles for sale. 

The “wise ’n otherwise,” booth, which 
was a unique looking thing, with an owl 
perched on top, was popular. The wise- 
cracks sold for a nickel each. A few 
of them were :— 

For the girls :— 

“When going to lunch with a man always 
insist on paying your own check.” 

“Never stay out later than 10 o'clock or 
the man in the moon might kidnap you.” 

“When you meet a man for the first time 
talk baby talk.” 

“Always contradict 
know he is right. 


a person even if you 
Arguments furnish con- 
versation.” 
“Practice your singing lessons after mid- 
night—the neighbors may be asleep.” 
“Never wear galoshes when it rains—they 
make your feet look big.” 

“Never close your 
too beautiful.” 
“Always monopolize the conversation when 

a theater.” 

“Always wear straw hats with 
coat—velvet hats look too wintry.” 


eyelids—your eyes are 


your fur 


For the boys :— 
“Cultivate the fathers of the girls you take 
out—might as well be on the right side.” 
“When you take a girl out for the day 


carry sandwiches in your pocket and save 
money.” 
“Study to be a Jawyer—you are a good 
talker.” 


“Have a marcel put 
make a hit.” 

“Cultivate long telephone conversations— 
nobody else wants to use the wire.” 

“Always whistle when you come home late 
at night—it sounds cheerful.” 

“When you take a girl to the theater, let 


in your hair—it will 


her pay for her own ticket—it makes her 
feel independent.” 

“Learn to knit—it will give you something 
to do when you go calling.” 

“Learn to drive a car—it’s better than walk- 
ing. 

“Always talk about yourself—nobody else 
is interested in the subject.” 


One small table had tempting sand- 
wiches while another beside it held re- 
freshing drinks. 

The ladies furnished everything 
needed; the men did the decorating. 
The fair added much to the pocket- 
book of the church. 





routine should follow each other from 
one center to the next without confusion, 
so that there is a good light at each and 
so that the necessary passing of persons 
through the kitchen does not interfere 
with the work. 

Preparation of raw foods, cooking, 
serving, clearing away and dish-washing 
are the five activities that follow each 
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—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


GOOD FOOD PREPARATION CENTER 





|__ BETTER HOMES WEEK | 
Work Centers in the Kitchen 


NE of the easiest things to accomp- 
lish in making a kitchen more con- 
venient is to group all equipment, small 
as well as large pieces, into work cen- 
ters. The various activities in the daily 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3408—Y outhful, Slender.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
Every woman needs a dress of this 
type for traveling, movies, church, 
or cool evenings. It can be made of 
a dark soft silk with comtrasting 
vest, or a figured material with a 
plain vest. This is also a good pat- 
tern for voiles. 


3415—Typical Sports Mode.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 2% 
years. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 5¢ yard of %- 
inch contrasting. This is a popular 























u 


sport dress. Usually as shown in the 
shops, it is made of thin white wool- 
en material and the coat is either 
black or scarlet, in cloth or velveteen, 

3035—Completely Chic.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards of 4-inch material 
with 2 yards lining. Sometimes the 
coat is sleeveless and the dress has 
long tight sleeves. It is seldom that 
both have sleeves. 

418—Attractive and Practical.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 3%, 40, and 4 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 1% yards of 32-imch material 
with 7% yards of binding. 








other every day. Compact centers for 
these jobs should therefore follow the 
same order around the room from right 
to left, since for the right-handed per- 
son work generally moves conveniently 
in that direction. The centers for serv- 
ing and for clearing away and dishwash- 
ing should be nearest the dining-room 
and close together. Dishes and silver can 
then be washed and put away all within 
the space of a few square feet and are 
just where they are wanted for use at 
the next meal. 

Raw food is prepared chiefly at sink 
and work table or kitchen cabinet. At 
the sink, fruits and vegetables are wash- 
ed and pared and utensils are filled with 
water for cooking. Near the sink, then, 
should be kept brushes, knives, colander, 
strainers, and similar tools; stew pans, 
double boilers and other utensils that are 
filled with water before they are put on 
the stove: and a garbage can. At the 
work table are needed sugar, flour, salt, 
spices and other dry groceries. It is not 
necessary to have a kitchen cabinet, but 
homemakers find this piece of equipment 
very useful. Mixing bowls and spoons, 
measuring cups, molding board, rolling 
pin, food chopper, bread and cake pans 
and all such utensils, large and small, 
needed frequently in mixing and getting 
food ready to serve, are also kept at the 
food preparation center. The refrigera- 
tor or cold closet, where butter, eggs and 
ether perishables are kept, should be near 
the work table if possible. 


Since much of this is illustrated again 
I remind you of sending to your repre- 
sentative in Washington or to the De- 
partment of Agriculture there for the 
bulletin Convenient Kitchens, Farmers’ 
3ulletin 1513. This is free but the charts 
The Convenient Kitchen cost 50 cents and 
are especially useful for home demon- 
stration agents. 





| HOW TO COOK ASPARAGUS | 


bain best way to cook anything is the 
simplest but of course food becomes 
monotonous if we did not have several 
methods of cooking and serving every 
thing. Asparagus is no exception. Serve 
as soon as possible after cutting. Throw 
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a 
Rondeau of a Hot Stove 


¥e HEN winter comes,” says Ma, 
W “I go 


To where the summer’s overflow 
Of all the stuff our garden grew; 
Our berry patch; our orchard, too, 
Stands waiting in a shining row. 


“Along my pantry shelves, you know, |} 

They’re pretty, even as they grow, 
But prettier, I’m telling you 
When winter comes! 


“But stoves is hot in summer, so 
There’s many seeks the portico 
And fans themseives, and takes the 
view. 
(I understands their feelings, too!) 
The same hot stove’s a blessing, tho, 
When winter comes.’’—R. L. 

















— 





a cloth wrung out of cold water over the 
basket of asparagus to keep it cool and 
fresh if it must stand a few hours. 


Boiled Asparagus.—Tie stalks of equal 
length into small bundles of about 6 stalks 
each. Cut the tough ends straight across. 
We do not have to eat the tough ends the 
way city folks who pay big prices for it do. 


Choose a cooking vessel, aluminum or enamel 
preferred, broad and flat enough for the as- 
paragus to lie flat. If not, then one straight 





and high enough for it to be held upright. 
Have only enough well salted boiling water 


to come up about one-fourth of the way. 
Put in the asparagus, cover well to keep in 
steam, cook from 12 to 20 minutes, never per- 


mit to stop boiling, serve immediately, some- 
times on hot buttered toast and another time 
with either melted butter or white sauce over 
it. Use the water the asparagus was cooked 
in for gravy or soup. 


Asparagus Salad.—Soak as many stalks of 
cold cooked asparagus as you need in French 
dressing for 10 minutes. Put a few through 
aring of green or red sweet pepper and serve 
on a lettuce leaf. 


Spaghetti and Asparagus.—Two cups cooked 

spaghetti (cooked rice can be substituted), 
2 cups asparagus cut in inch pieces, 1 cup 
rich milk or cream, 1 cup asparagus water, 2 
tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, % 
teaspoon salt, ™% cup fine buttered bread 
crumbs, 3 or 4 drops pepper sauce. 


The spaghetti must be thoroughly cooked 
in salted boiling water and then drained. 
Cook the asparagus 10 minutes. Prepare a 
sauce of the flour, butter, milk, and asparagus 
water and add the pepper sauce and salt. 
Grease a pan and put in a layer of the cooked 
spaghetti and then one of asparagus. Cover 
with cream sauce, continue until all ingredi- 
ents are used. Cover the top with the but- 
tered bread crumbs. Place in an oven until 
the crumbs are golden brown. 


Asparagus Timbales.—This is a good use 
for leftover asparagus. A dozen good sized 
Stalks, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 table- 
spoons flour, 1 cup milk, % teaspoon salt. 


If fresh asparagus is used wash the aspara- 
gus well and cut the tender portion from the 
stems. (The stems are good for soup.) Cook 
the tips in a small amount of salted water 
for 5 or 10 minutes or until soft. Force 
through a strainer or chop fine. Prepare a 
cream sauce of the flour, butter and the milk. 
Add the very lightly beaten eggs and the 
asparagus and season with salt and a little 
pepper. Fill buttered molds, set in a pan of 
hot water and bake 15 or 20 minutes. 


Asparagus Soup.—Twelve stalks asparagus, 
1 quart milk, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 table- 
Spoons flour, 1% teaspoons salt. 


Wash the asparagus, cut off the tough ends 
and discard them. Cut off the tips and place 
the rest of the stalks in a small amount of 
water and cook until tender. Make a white 
Sauce of the butter, flour, water in which 
asparagus is cooked, and milk. Scrape the 
tender parts out of the asparagus and add 


to sauce. Just before serving add the green 
cooked tips. Season with salt and a dash of 
Pepper. 


To Can Asparagus.—Tie in bundles, cutting 
Stalks to fit the jars. Blanch by standing 
the stems in boiling water, without submerg- 
ing the tender tips. Cover tightly and boil 
for 4 minutes. Pack evenly into jars, add 
teaspoon of salt for each pint, fill with boil- 
ing water, partly seal, and process for 1% 
hours in water bath in a homemade outfit 
or a steam oven or 25 minutes in a pressure 
cooker at 10 pounds. 


| 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

Stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
o pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
Styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
Wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Togressive Farmer. 
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Leading 


for Milhons 


Throughout the nation a vast number of people 
buy with utmost confidence the overalls, work shirts, 
trousers, combination suits and play suits that bear 
this UNION LABEL. They have learned from ex- 
perience that it is their positive guarantee of high 
They look upon it as the 
trademark of sanitary plants, skilled operators and 
In addition, they know that it 
protects them and their families from possible con- 
tamination through contact with prison-made work 
garments and those of doubtful origin. 


quality and full value. 


superior products. 


(19) 505 
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UNION LABEL 


the Way- 


ot Work Garment Buyers! 


contamination. 


Manufacturers of work garments whose high 
standards entitle them to the use of this UNION 
LABEL of The United Garment Workers of America 
sew it on every UNION MADE work garment for 
your guidance and protection. 
free workers who take pride in their work and who 
produce work garments that are clean and free from 
These UNION MADE work clothes 
are sold in your community by dependable merchants 
who strive to give you the most for your money. They 
can prove to you that there is no economy in buying 
prison-made products, 


They employ only 





Beware of Prison Made Work Garments 


The country is flooded with work clothes made in 
conditions. 


prisons under unspeakable 
garments are never labeled as such. 


contractors know that such an admission would wipe 


Prison-made 
The prison labor 


their goods from the market because the public would 
not purchase such merchandise. For 
prison-made garments are either unbranded or marked 
to imitate the products of free labor. 


that reason, 





USE THIS PROTECTION 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to 
avoid the purchase of Prison-made work garments— 
and that is to look for the UNION LABEL before 
It is a positive guarantee of cleanliness, 
quality, fair dealing and full measure of value. 
take chances—don’t be misled—look for and demand 
on Overalls, 
Trousers, Combination Suits and Play Suits—it will 
pay you in added value, health-protection and satis- 
It will also insure the continued employ- 
ment of thousands of girls and women who are citi- 
zens and taxpayers and whose earnings find their 
way into local stores, banks, markets and charities. 


Always Demand the UNION LABEL 


you buy. 


the UNION LABEL 


faction. 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 

It takes you behind Prison 
Walls and exposes the 
conditions which surround 
Prison-Made Work Gar- 
ments. 


MAILED FREE! 












Don’t 


Work Shirts, 








THIS CONDITION NEEDS CORRECTION 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in 
fairness to free labor and industry they should be 
used in making goods for state use and in occupations 
that will train them to properly fit into the economic 
system after they have been freed. Under the con- 
tract labor system, the contractors and not the state 
or the prisoners profit from the prisoners’ 
Fourteen states have already recognized the injustice 
of the contract prison labor system and do not permit 
prison-made goods to come into competition with the 
products of free labor and enterprise. 
states should follow this leadership. 


labor. 


All other 


Write Your Senators and Congressmen 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


ofthe Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association ofAmerica 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 





New York City 
621 Bible House 





THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 
LLER attracts and 
Neat, clean, seg convenient and 
ee iG aN Peed Bes yy f metal, 
NZ w can’t spill or tip over; 
.— ez. will not soil or injure 
ing. Guaranteed. 


Kill All Flie es. 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY 
kills all flies, 






Insist upon 


ef, FLY KILLER 


from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. ¥, 





HAPPY HOME FLOWER COLLECTION 
20 POT PLANTS FOR $1.00 
2 Ferns, 2 Begonias, 2 Geraniums, 
1 Vinca, 1 Weeping Lantana, 1 
Fuchsia, 1 Sultana, 1 Parlor Ivy, 
1 Giant Pot Chrysanthemum, 3 
Wandering Jews, 3 Parrot-feather 
Ferns, 2 Giant Everblooming Snap- 
dragons. All plants rooted; the 20 
plants, $1; 7 for 50 cents. Send 
10 cents for postage. 


MULLIKEN FLORIST 





Dept. C, Box 218, Corinth, Miss. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
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:| Don't Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Regular vviee J mod 


Woman’s World “$4 


McCall’s 


The Progressive Farmer 


$4.25 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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_Everyone 
Knows 


The Time -To- 
Re-tire Boy, the 
best known 
trade mark in 
the tire industry, 
is the familiar 
symbol of the en- 
during quality of 


FISK TIRES 


All the qualities that mean tire comfort and slow, 
even wear are built into Fisk “‘Fillerless’’ Cord Tires 
by original and exclusive features of construction. 


Broadcasting and Associated Stations, Monday Evenings, 10.30 


{ Fisk ‘‘ Time-To-Re-tire’”’ Boys broadcast over 36 of the 10.30 | 


Eastern Standard Time; 9.30 Central and Pacific Coast Time 


“FIiSK SAYS 


1T With 


MILEAGE” 





























Where a little lady is 


Millions of women who use Snow 
King Baking Powder will enjoy read- 
ing this. 

Picture a great big, sunshiny fac- 
tory turning out mountains of pure, 
snow-white baking powder every day 
of the year, pouring it into glistening 
new cans, wrapping them with cheer- 
ful orange and blue Snow King la- 
bels and shipping carloads of them 
all over the land. 

It takes a small army of people to 
do this and most of them are big, 
husky men—but if you asked some- 
one to point out the Big Boss, you 
would see a quiet little woman with 
a soft voice and a gentle smile keep- 


THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


the big boss! 


ing an eye on everything. The Big 
Boss of ihe Snow.King Baking Pow- 
der Company is Mrs. Louise Lillard, 
President. And it is due to her 
watchful care that Snow King is 
today the favorite baking powder of 
the South—as it has been for more 
than 50 years. 

Try a pound can and see if you 
don't like it better than any baking 
powder you have ever used before. 


Write to Mrs. Lillard and she will 
be glad to send you a copy of the 
beautiful 44-page Snow King Cook 
Book — 300 fine old Southern bak- 
ing recipes, many of them her own 
favorites, 
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| UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER | 
D** AR Boys and Girls :— on 


could not do better this week 
than ‘~ ask you, girls as well as boys, 
to be sure to read on page 5 “A Success 
Talk for Farm 
Boys.” Then 
after you have 
read this heart- 
to-heart talk 
from the pres- 
ident of our 
company, we 
can talk over 
some _ other 
things. 

I'd be will- 
ing to bet none 
of you nature 
lovers have 
any nearer or 
more friendly 
bird neighbors than I. Early one Sun- 
day morning a few weeks ago I peeped 
out a window to find a whole covey of 





. WECS aaa 
on Haete 


quail feeding in our front yard. Chicka- 
dees, Carolina wrens, mockingbirds, 
white-throated sparrows, robins, blue- 


gray gnatcatchers, and a host of others 
frequent our backyard and the trees and 
shrubbery a few feet from the back door. 
And the interesting point is, you’d say 
we were living in town. What friends 
of the feathered tribe one ought then to 
be able to make in the wide open coun- 
try! 

The prize letters in the wild flower 
contest will appear week after next. I 
wonder how many new ones you are 
learning this spring? Next week scout- 
ing will be featured—and how these 
scouts and 4-H club members and most 
all young folks do hustle this time of 
year. Yours to enjoy it all, 

UNCLE’P. F. 
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| THE 4-H’S OF CLUB WORK | 
The Health H 


In the article which follows Mr. Harrill 
concludes a series of four articles which 
we hope you have followed step by step 
and thought out for yourself. In truth, 
as we grow and learn we will realize more 
and more strongly the challenge to the 

- finest sort of life in our 4-H pledge, “My 
HEAD to clearer thinking, my HEART to 
greater loyalty, my HANDS to larger ser- 
vice, and my HEALTH to better living, 
for my club, my community, and my 
country.” 


O EACH of us God has given a 
body. To most of us he has given a 
sound body, a clean character, and a true 





soul. It is our duty to keep this body 
clean, pure and unsoiled by dirt, filth 
and sin. Our body is. our temple in 


which we are to live so long as we are 
on this earth. How, then, are we going 
to care for it? 


Every day of our life we see the evi- 
dence of abuse to the human system— 
sometimes caused by drink, sometimes 
caused by drug, sometimes caused by 
personal abuse, sometimes caused by the 
sins of others, and too many times 
caused by the use of cigarettes. If you 
will follow me on an imaginary trip I 
will carry you through some places made 
famous because of the abuse of the 
human system. Fifst, we will go through 
the State Prison. Here we will find 
relics of drunken men, and the criminals 
against the laws of nature. In another 
cell we see the murderer who has fed 
his mind on sinful and wicked thoughts, 
greed, jealousy, murder. Next we will 
go through a section of the insane ward 
where we see the raving maniacs beating 
their bodies and pulling out their hair 
because they have fed their minds on 
evil thinking. A little farther down the 








ward we find the drug fiend who has 
tried to build body tissue on stimulus 
and drink, but a body is not built that 
way. 

Into 
people 


another institution we go where 
do not hear, see, or talk with us. 
Their ears are deaf, their speech is 
silent, and their eyes are closed. Most 
of these people are suffering this through 
life because their parents did not keep 
their bodies clean and pure. Most of 
these broken bodies were given to them 
at birth and they will be this way through 
life because someone before them broke 
the laws of nature. 

Health is one of the greatest gifts of 
God. Our body is our temple and to 
each of us is given the responsibility of 
keeping our own temple. What are you 
going to do with yours? Are you burn- 
ing out your lungs with cigarette smoke 
and tearing down your body tissue with 
drug and drinks and personal abuse, or 
are you building strong, healthy bodies 
and a clean character and a real man 
within it? 

So in the development of the 4-H’s let 
us as club members build cach to its 
greatest efficiency in order that we may 
enjoy our portion of life to the fullest 
and be of the greatest service to our 
country, our community and our God. 

L. RB. HARRILL, 

North Carolina State Club Leader. 





“MOST THRILLING BASKET- 
BALL GAME I EVER SAW 


‘ —_ 





Letters from the dieaiies were awarded 
honorable mention in the basketball let- 
ter contest: Jessie Gaddy, Anson County, 
N. C.; Gladys Arnold, Shelby County, 
Tennessee; Mary Ruth Saunders, Haywood 
County, N. C.; Mattie Lou Wright, Saluda 
County, S. C.; and Harvey Williams, Sem- 
inole County, Georgia. Second prize went 
to Inez Boyle, San Patricio County, Texas, 
whose letter is not printed in this edi- 
tion because of lack of space. 


Messaic Won From the Aggies, 16- 
14, in Championship Tilt 


(First Prize Letter) 

( N MARCH 4 at 7 o’clock in the 

evening, the Tippah County Agricul- 
ture High School boys met the Messaic 
High School boys in the most exciting 
game during the tri-state basketball 
tournament. The Messaic team _ was 
somewhat heavier than the Aggies. 


The first few minutes of the game, 
they played back and forth in the center 
of the court, neither side being able to 
break through the other’s strong de- 
fense. Finally the Messaic boys succeed- 
ed in breaking down the defense for a 
field goal. The ball was tossed up in center 
and the Aggies received the tip-off and 
were through for two points before the 
defense was formed. Then another field 
goal was won by the Aggies. Messaic 
received the next tip-off and advanced 
rapidly when one of the Aggies’ guards 
made a personal foul, giving Messaic 
two free throws. The first one was 
made; the second went to the right of 
the goal, but a forward succeeded m 
slapping a field goal. Score, first quarf- 
ter, five to four in Messaic’s favor. 

Both teams came back with vim and 
pep, playing good ball. Yet’ the Aggies 
outplayed Messaic this quarter six to 
five. Score, first half, 10 to 10. 


The third quarter was a hard-fought 
one. Both sides reinforced their defense 
until it was useless to try to break 1 
Only by long shots were any points made. 
Smith, forward for the Aggies, who has 
a good eye for long shots, was the only 
one to score in this period. Score 10 to 
12 in Aggie’s favor. 


The last quarter was said to be the 


peppiest one ever played on that floor by” 
Messaic led for a field o@ | 


+ 


high schools. 
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Regular and 
Extra Sizes 












JUST send your name and address—no 
money—and I will send these dresses 
to you. This is a wonderful opportunity of getting 
two pretty dresses for either street or house wear, 
for about the regular price of one of them. One 
dress is made of plain colored linene, trimmed with 
checked linene and . Pleats in front of skirt 
give fullness. Slip-over model. The other dress is 
made of a washable dimity in light ground with 
colored designs. New Colonial style with a large 
double collar and pockets made of di and white 
organdy, piped in contrasting color. Short sleeves. 
Skirt is gathered in full flare effect. Do not think 
these dresses are cheap because the price is so low. 
They are worth double our price. COLORS: Linene 
dress comes in Blue or tan; the dimity dress in 
white with colored figures. Sizes to fit misses 14, 
16 and 18 years; women bust. 

JUST write us a letter, being sure to give size and 
color desired. When the two dresses arrive the 
postman $1.69 for them. We have paid the delivery 
charges. If they are not much better nm you ex- 
pected you can return them at our expense and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. d anything 
be fairer? ORDER BY NO. 97. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. E1039, CHICAGO 
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WOOD SHINGLES|‘‘Don’t risk wood shingles,”’ says 
WHEL BURN Mr. J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks set 
fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in the 
house. My new house has an ‘“‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’’ 
“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING) ‘‘Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.’’ You 
will say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
——...._- TO YOU. So our roofing costs 
you less than most wood shingles. Send for 
samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 


SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK }2!! about Roofing and Siding and 

gives valuable building information. 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We _ have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES | roofing to fill orders, at our 

special cut prices, for the next 
30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
of 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
Beep in your own pocket the profits others 
Would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 
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id me FREE SAMPLES, Direct From 
oon} Freight Pald Prices and FREE 
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| center. 
| point, making a 14-14 score. 


| moving toward Messaic’s goal. 


the first tip-off. Score, 12 to 12. For the 
next five minutes both sides were unable 
to score. Then by the brilliant work of 
Captain Mathis, the Aggies’ center, the 
Aggies flashed through for two points; 
score, 12 to 14. The unceasing yells, 
whoops and chatter of the crowd were 
so intense that one could scarcely hear 
the whistle blow for the remainder of 
the game. Captain Mathis made _ his 
fourth personal foul, which eliminated 
him. The foul was made, making score 
13 to 14, Aggies still in the lead. The 
substitute could not match Messaic’s star 
He fouled, giving them another 
From cen- 
ter it was an unceasing tie-ball gradually 
When 
near their goal the center succeeded in 
slapping a goal from jump ball. 

A pistol shot was heard. The hard- 
fought game was over: score, 14-16, 
Messaic. LEON MATHIS. 

Tippah County, Miss. 





| CLUB GIRLS ENJOY SUMMER | 
| OUTINGS | 


Deleon 1927 eleven short courses 
were held in Central District of 
South Carolina, with 13 counties partici- 





pating. One of these was a tri-county 
short course held at Carlisle Fitting 
School in Bamberg, at which 164 girls 


and ‘boys were present. Another was held 
jointly by two counties as a camp at the 
beach, with around 100 present. Six hun- 


| dred and eighty-four girls attended these 


| ings. 





camps and short courses. 


For a year ahead the girls look for- 
ward to, and plan for these summer out- 
Simple handiwork, swimming un- 
der expert teachers, and recreation form 
the major part of the programs. 


Ten women’s camps attended by 235 
women, were also held. These also have 
proved most worth while. To many 
women, they are the only vacation of the 
year, and as the majority of them only 
lasted 3 days, the women could more 
easily arrange to attend them. 

BESSIE HARPER, 
District Agent, S. C. Extension Service. 





| THE CLUB FOR “TEENS” | 





be June, 1927, our county agent came 
to our school to reorganize the 4-H 


| club and several of us girls joined the 


poultry club. In my work I had four 
hens and one rooster to begin with. I 
set most of my eggs and raised 87 chick- 
ens to large fryers, and to my great dis- 


| appointment, 37 of them died with chick- 


enpox, but I never gave up. 
harder this year than ever. 


I shall try 


I exhibited two hens and one rooster 
at our county fair last year and won $7 
cash. I buy all my Sunday clothes with 
my poultry money and buy all my school 
books. I cleared $53.57 on my poultry 
last year and have a flock of 45 White 
Leghorns for my 1928 work. 

I think every boy and girl in the “teen” 
ages should be a member of the 4-H club. 

MARY RIGSBEE. 
Craven County, N. C. 
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SOMETHING TO MAKE | 





A Knife Box 


























What you will need to make it:— 
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OU have always wanted to cook 
YY with gas for you realize that a 
gas stove will save you many hours’ 
time each week in preparing meals 
for your family. The Nesco Gaso- 
line Cook Stove burns ordinary gas- 
line as fuel generates its own gas and 
cooks with a gas flame that is as clean 
and strong as that of a city gas stove. 


Lights with a match and each burner 
is independently controlled, and 
independently turned up, down or 
off without affecting flame of adja- 
cent burners. The Nesco simplicity 
of operation is not equalled in any 
other gasoline stove made. 
See it demonstrated in your 
dealer’s store and mail the cou- 
pon for descriptive booklets. 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Executive Offices _ 
425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
New York, Baltimore, Chicago, Granite City, 
Ill., Philadelphia, New Orleans. 
Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove 
Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
tanguish » Ontario, Canada. 





to 7 


NESCO 


) Catan © O] ©) Ga} LOhs Se 


Nesco Gasoline Stoves ( Nesco 
N Stove O Nesco Radiant Heater 
ame 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 
425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send the booklet I have checked below 
G Nesco Recipes CL) Nesco Kerosene Stoves 


P 








Address 
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Nesco Kerosene Stove 
Fourteen models of 
Nesco Kerosene Cook 
Stoves provide a wide 
selection, ranging from 
deluxe four and five 
burner types with built- 
in ovens to smaller 
models using Nesco 
portable ovens. 





Nesco Camp Stov. 


A great convenience 
when camping or tour- 
ing. Weighs only 15 Ibs, 





Nesco Radiant Heater 
A beautiful, depend- 
able and economical 
heater for every home. 











TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











© 


- overall ever produced. Made of extra heavy, close woven, super 
strong, deep dyed, 8-0z. indigo denim, manufactured and shrunk by 
@ secret process in the Great Crown Denim Mills. More pockets and 
more special features than any other overall. 





VERALLS 


UNION MADE 


if your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
Send for ‘‘Crown Ready Reference Book”’ Mailed FREE 


THE CROWN OVERALL MFG.CO. CINCINNATI,O, 


HE most durable, comfortable, economical and best appearing 
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Boys...C 


orn... 


and 


“SODA!” 


Another Convincing 


Chapter in The 


Story of Soda’s Success in The South 


OYS who won the 4-H and Vocational Student Corn Contests 
for 1927 used Chilean Nitrate of Soda liberally on their prize 


crops. This proves again the truth 
luck” that makes outstanding crops. 


of the saying “It’s ‘Soda’, not 


Look at these Corn Crops! 


In So. Carolina 


WYLIE CAMPBELL, of Tirzah, won 
the State Corn Club Contest with 133.3 
bu. per acre. 


In Georgia 


E. J. DAVIS, of Kingsland, won Georgia 
Corn Scholarship Contest with 1274 bu. 


on 1 acre. In 


In Alabama 


<LITUS BROWN, of Cherokee County, 
won Vocational Corn Contest with 80 


In Arkansas 


ELSTNER BEALL, of Wilson, won 
Arkansas Corn Contest for Vocational 
Students, and Southern Regional Con- 
test with 166.39 bu. per acre on 2 acres. 
PIERCE ADAMS, of Bruno, won 4-H 
Corn Club Scholarship Contest with 
99.42 bu. on 1 acre. 


Tennessee 


RAUS BEARDON, of Flat Creek, won 
Vocational Corn Contest with 112.67 bu. 
per acre. 


bu. per acre. «90 eee They All Used Soda on 
Their Corn! 


Give your corn Soda as a side dressing no 


In Texas 


LANEY BOYETT, of Nacogdoches 
County, won Corn Club Contest with 
over 105 bu. on 1 acre. 


matter what you have under it. 100 to 200 
lbs. per acre when crop is 40 to 45 days old 
will increase the yield amazingly. 


Free Book About Corn Fertilization 


Write for our new free book “Fertilizing Corn in the South.”’ Ask for 
Book No. 7, or tear out this ad and mail it with your name and addrese, 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Washington, D. C. 


Professional Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Carolina Life Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 


In writing, please mention Ad. No. 38S 





IT’S 


“SODA”—NOT LUCK 











Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 


seeds, and plants. 


They’re interesting and educational. 


Don’t forget, The Progressive 


Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 














the Logical 
to Pyrotol 


the bottom out of prices. 
green stumps and live trees. 


explosives to handle and use. 


It should save you money. 


Dynamite.” 








HERCOMITE 


ae is a land-clearing dynamite that knocks 


comite 7 contains about 175 cartridges—25 more than 
in a 50-pound case of Pyrotol. Hercomite 5 and 6 are 
stronger grades—therefore, more suitable for blasting 


safer and better powder than Pyrotol, and it is also 
easier to handle. The Hercomites are relatively non- 
inflammable and are the safest type of commercial 


S po Hercomite for your spring land-clearing. 


HERCULES POWDER,.COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Please send me a free copy of “Land Development with Hercules 


Name and Address 


Successor 


ia) Mm LS) 


A 50- 


pound case of Her- 


Hercomite is a stronger, 




















| SOUTH CAROLINA FARM | 
NEWS | 


FTER the decided success of Farm- 

ers’ Week held at Clemson College 
last year it has been decided that the 
event will be held again this year. The 
time set is the week begin- 
ning August 13. Dr. W. 
W. Long, chairman of the 
Farmers’ Week Committee, 
says that the authorities 
have been convinced of the 
value of this meeting and 
that it would be unfortunate 
not to hold it again this year. There 
will be a varied program to furnish in- 
struction in a wide range of agricultural 
subjects, with ample entertainment, in- 
spiration, and recreation. It is expected 
that the program will be similar to last 
year’s, with general sessions, lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations, contests, spe- 
cial meetings, plays, concerts, movies, 
etc. 











Winners Among Poultry Demon- 
strators.—First honors among the 210 
poultry demonstrators working with the 
extension poultry specialist were won, in 
February, by Earl Myers, of Florence 
County, whose pen of 9 Rhode Island 
Reds averaged 20.8 eggs per hen. Second 
place in the list was won by Joe Chris- 
tie, whose 44 hens averaged 20 eggs, 
giving him first place among farm flocks. 
Among commercial flocks, first place was 
won by M. L. Puckhaber, Walhalla, 
whose 533 White Leghorns averaged 16.7 
pounds. 


New Research Worker for Sand 
Hills Section.—R. B. Carr, a native 
of Mississippi, who has had experience 
in research work at the Pee Dee Station, 
at Florence, and has had two years’ 
graduate work in agriculture at Michi- 
gan State College, has been appointed to 
the research staff of the new Sand Hills 
Station now being established in Rich- 
land County near Columbia. He will 
have charge of fertilizer experiments to 
be conducted there as a part of the gen- 
eral research program of the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station. 


IV 


Thirty - eight Purebred Jerseys 
Brought In.—Eleven purebred Jersey 
bulls and 27 purebred Jersey heifers were 
shipped into South Carolina in March 
from Canada. The purchase was made 
for Saluda, Greenville, and Spartanburg 
counties, through the aid of the Exten- 
sion dairymen. Two of the bulls and 23 
of the heifers go to Saluda County, 
where Claude Rothell, county farm agent, 
has done superior work in promoting 
dairy development. Three years ago he 
started a calf club with 12 members and 
now much fine Jersey blood is found in 
the county. Fifteen of the heifers in the 
recent shipment are for club members. 


[ IT’S THIS WAY | 


1 








Answers to Questions on Page 7 
OBACCO. Although Columbus first car- 

I ried it back to Europe, its use did not 
extend very widely until Sir Walter Ra- 

leigh showed the English how to use it. 

2. A fur bearing breed of sheep, the native 
home of which is central Asia. Its fur is 
highly valued for garment and robe making. 

3. Legumes, which 
trogen in the plant. 

4. The Grange. 

5. The consumer pays the freight. How- 
ever, the producer who is far from market 
gets less of the consumer’s dollar than the 
producer who is. close to market. 

6. Free land of real agricultural value suit- 
able ‘for a farm of 160 acres was gone, about 
1900. 

7. Taking the United States as a whole, there 
seems to be no definite tendency of the size 
of farms to increase nor a definite tendency 
to decrease. 

& The right of the state to take property 
for public use. 

9. About 20 per cent, according to entomolo- 
gists. ° 
10. Forty-four per cent. 


store atmospheric ni- 











The Progressive Farmer ‘ 


STIONABLY 
| way to raise chicks 


Tea 


WISHBONE OIL BRO 


Powerful and economical! Keeps chicks healthy and hap- 
py in zero temperature. Practical and convenient! No 
preheating—no priming! Hot blue flame at touch of 
match. Dependable! Can’t get out of order. Large half- 
inch feed pipe insures constant, sure flow of oil. Easy to 
operate—no muss, no odor, no ashes. 4 sizes: 50-100 
chicks, $12.00; 350 chicks, $16.00; 400 chicks, $19.00; 
600 chicks (52 in hover), $22.00. 


We also make the American Coal Brooder 








WISHBONE WATER FOUNTS 


Wonderfully made! Six chicks can drink at once! Larg- 
est drinking capacity! Easily cleaned—easily carried, 
Can’t tip, No rough corners! Prices, $1.00 and up. 
Wishbone Mash Hoppers, Grit and Shell Boxes. 
Feeders, and other galvanized ware are scientifically de- 
signed, splendidly made—big value for the money. 
Practical! Many exclusive features! Write for details. 
AMERICAN INCUBATORS, INC. 
4220 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 








The night the 
barn caught fire 


Same old story—the lantern 
upset and it cost me a pretty 
penny for a new barn. I carry 
a good flashlight now—a gen- 
uine Eveready. It gives me 
the kind of light I want and 
it’s SAFE. I wouldn’t leave the 
house at night without one. 

I keep mine in prime condi- 
tion with the same brand of 
batteries—genuine Eveready 
Batteries. I don’t know any- 
thing that holds so doggoned 
much usefulness for its size. 
They’re crammed full of pep 
and long-lasting power. 

The flashlight habit’s 
a good one on the farm. I’ve 
found it the best kind of fire- 
insurance. —Adv. 








Keeps You 
. Posted On 









May we send you Wood’s Crop Special 
each month during the planting season 
It contains current prices on all season 
abla Field Seeds, news of new varieties 
and helpful seeding information. 

And Wood’s Crop Special protects you 
against higher prices. Quotations ar 
guaranteed for the month. the 
market goes up, you will get the price 
uoted. If it goes down, you secure 
the lower price. 

Just ask for Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


T: W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
80 8. 14th Street, Richmond, bee 


April 14, 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS| 


ASTON County will be the first 

county in North Carolina to banish 
the scrub dairy bull if plans made at a 
meeting of 125 dairymen March 26 are 
carried to success. 
Under the leadership 
of County Agent L. 
B. Altman and the 
county board of ag- 
riculture, these dai- 
rymen have set July 
16-22 as the time of 
the final push. Mr. 
Altman estimates 
are about 50 scrub dairy 
Special committees 


that there 
sires in the county. 
have been appointed for each township 
to take a cattle census and to locate all 


scrub stock. These committee members 
will also try to have the scrubs eliminated 
or replaced by purebreds. In any event, 
this is expected to be done during the 
week of July 16 when the local folks 
will codperate with the extension work- 
ers in cleaning out the scrubs and replac- 
ing them with purebreds. Any scrub 
bulls dropped after the campaign will also 
be eliminated. 
Il 
Heavy Hog Sales in Beaufort 
County—During the month of March, 
& farmers of Beaufort County shipped 
24 solid cars of fat hogs for which they 
received checks totaling $30,372.58 or an 
average of $361.57 per owner. These 
figures were assembled by W. W. Shay, 
swine extension specialist, from reports 
made by E. P. Welch, county agent. Mr. 
Shay says the average price for these 
hogs after all expenses for selling was 
deducted, amounted to $7.98 per hundred 
pounds. Farmers of this county shipped 
13 more cars this past Marcn than they 
did in March, 1927, and they sold over 
$100,000 worth of animals last year. Mr. 
Welch also loaded four cars at Bel- 
haven and two at Pantego on April 3 and 
two more at Belhaven on April 4. 
Ill 
Lower Rates for Vegetable Shippers. 
—Vegetable shippers in North Caro- 
lina will be saved at least $150,000 a year 
if the new rate on package shipments 
recommended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by one of its examiners is 
put into effect. This is the estimate of 
I. M. Bailey, counsel for the State Cor- 
poration Commission. It will probably 
be several months before the commission 
makes its final order, but the Atlantic 
Coast Line has agreed to put the recom- 
mended rates into operation at once so 
that shippers of early truck may get the 
benefit of the saving this spring. The 
New rates apply to all vegetables except 
Irish potatoes and cabbage, which have 
individual rates already specified. 
IV 
Special Farm Agent Appointed.— 


J. B. Slack, formerly manager of the 
Benson office of the Eastern Carolina 
Chamber of Commerce has been ap- 


Pointed special county agent of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service to work in 
Johnston, Harnett, and Sampson coun- 
ties, with headquarters at Benson. Mr. 
Slack will continue to push his cow, hog, 
and hen program in this section but will 
Teceive the support and codperation of 
the extension specialists of State College. 
His work will be under the general sup- 
ervision of E. W. Gaither, district agent 
of Wilmington. 


Cash for Milk and Butter.—Dairy 
lormers of North Carolina realized 
$12,912,910 from the sale of milk and 
cream or butterfat to commercial cream- 
fries, ice cream plants and urban con- 
Sumers last year, according to figures 
compiled by W. L. Clevenger, dairy 
manufacturing specialist at State College. 
The 19 creameries paid $816,860 to 10,400 
farmers for cream used in the produc- 
tion of 2,475,300 pounds of butter; four 
cheese factories paid $17,700 to 110 near- 
y farmers for milk used in making 
88,500 pounds of American cheese; 32 
Commercial ice cream plants paid $150,- 


000 for milk and $428,350 for sweet’ 


cream and butter used in producing 
2,500,000 gallons of ice cream; 12 milk 
pasteurization plants paid $1,500,000 to 
1,000 farmers for the milk distributed 
by them; and 1,000 retail dairymen sold 
20,000,000 gallons of milk to urban con- 


sumers for an average of 50 cents a 
gallon which brought $10,000,000 into 
the pockets of these dairymen. 

VI 


Home Economics Association Elects 
Officers.— Miss Martha Creighton of 
Charlotte, district home demonstration 
agent of State College, was elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Home Eco- 
nomics Association at its recent meeting 
in Raleigh. Other officers are: Miss 
Molly Peterson of the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, vice- 
president; Miss Muriel Barnes of Ruth- 
erfordton, secretary and _ treasurer; 
Miss Bess Oglesby of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and Mrs. O. F. Mc- 
Crary of Raleigh, chairman of the 
homemakers’ section. 


A STRANGE TRIP AROUND | 
THE WORLD 


(Concluded from page 14) 
unfortunately for Lord Nelson—we 
found in the museum a_ wicked lit- 
tle brass cannon, labeled “Le Tigre,” and 
bearing an inscription boasting that it 
shot off the arm of the great British 








naval hero during an engagement right 
there in the harbor of Santa Cruz. That 
naval battle saved the day for the sotve- 
nir merchant. 

“Signor!’’ There stood our benevo- 
lent, smiling auto driver, reaching one 
greasy hand for its old place on my lapel. 
“Laguna, for sixty pesetas.” 


“Give you forty pesetas,” I dared him, 
wondering just how charitable he really 
was. “For three,’ and I indicated Jim, 
another “West Humhaw” passenger, and 
myself. 

“Muy bien,” he agreed so quickly that 
I wished I’d said twenty pesetas. He 
handed us into his car and we were off 
for Laguna. Past the bull fighting ring 
and grandstand we went; past the sandy 
ocean beach crowded with bathers, some 
of them with no bathing suit on at all, 
past the busy mole with the “West Hum- 
haw” tied beside it; past all the subur- 
ban barnacles that always attach them- 
selves to the edges of a city—on out and 
up into the vine-clad foothills that nestle 
beneath the mountain city of Laguna, 
only eight miles away. 


Up and up we climbed, the American 
made car grinding along in second speed 
over the circling, paved road that soared 
above the harbor of Santa Cruz like 
smoke rings above a pipe bowl. Now 
the bull fighting ring away below us was 
only a thin round dime, the circling out- 
lines of the harbor only a piece of broken 
glass, and Laguna, the city above us, a 
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promise of cooler air and throbbing ear 
drums. 


ERE was a battle ground of man’s 

eternal fight for production. Allied 
with a fertile soil and a generous climate, 
the Canary Islanders have fought the 
steep hillsides and rugged heights of their 
farms; and the vineyards that have made 
the islands famous for their wine are 
monuments of the victories of man. 
Here and there are stretches of untam- 
ed areas, occasional patches of cactus, 
prickly pear, and even barren ground, 
exhibiting the various stages of man’s 
partial defeat. 

We had time in Laguna only to visit 
the ancient dragon tree which a young 
monk explained was 1,500 years old, and 
a grand old church whose age needed 
no announcement. “How do you know 
this tree is so old?” I asked the friendly 
monk. 

“Oh, but it is that old.” he argued 
seriously. “The people all say so and 
the guide books say so, too.” There's 
no answer to an argument like that and 
as I photographed the tree I labeled it, 
“Dragon tree, 1,500 years old.” 

The senorita was right; there was noth- 
ing to do in Laguna except to return to 
Santa Cruz, and we reached the busy 
mole just as the “West Humhaw” was 
ready to leave. The story of our visit 
in Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa, 
our first port on the Dark Continent, 
will be described next week. 














GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


Sounds like 
tall talk for a ten-cent 
tobacco! 


UT ...men who used to pay 
a quarter or more per package 
— men who wouldn’t smoke any 
but imported tobacco— these same 
men tell us that Granger Rough Cut 


beats any tobacco they ever smoked 
for coolness, mellowness, and full 


rich flavor. 


Well... we set out to make a 
pipe tobacco, and nothing else. So 
Granger is aged, made, cut, and 
packed for pipes — and pipes only! 
There’s nothing like doing one thing 
and doing it well! 









for the foil 
pouch, sealed 
in glassine. 


Half pound 


vacuum tin 
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Black Diamond Files 
Save Tirne 





A little time spent now in sharpen- 
ing your garden and field tools will 
mean a lot of time saved later on. 


A few strokes of a BLACK DIAMOND 
Mill Bastard File on hoes, hand plows and 
mattocks will give them the sharp cutting 
edges that make quick work. 


G. & H. BARNETT co. 
1078 ford 
Philadelphia, — the Standard 
— Owned and Operated by of Quality 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


Since 1863 
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YOU C AN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 











































Secret of 
the Old 
South 


The finest, most perfectly 
done plate of hot cakes 
ever produced by a South- 
ern Mammy is_ useless 
without a good table syr- 
up to bring out the flavor. 
"Tis the syrup that makes the 
hotcake! 


y/ 
‘| 


wy 


Free 
Booklet! 


a. anetio Making the right syrup has long 
i been a prized secret of the old 
time South. Today this famous 
Southern flavor is found fully 
preserved in Golden Crown, a 
heavy-bodied, blended syrup of 


rare flavor and richness. 


At All Good Grocers 


telling how 
“Tempting Things with 
Golden Crown.” Write 
for it. 
STEUART, SON & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fil : = 
er — 
a W vat ‘ 


GOLDEN CROW, 


| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 
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Committee of the 
Eastern Shore Farmers’ Association re- 


cently set the price of $4.50 per barrel for 
June deliveries of potatoes, with a grad- 


ual sliding scale for 
later dates. Already 
selling agencies are 
reported to be sign- 
ing contracts at these 
prices. Growers are 
contracting a _ por- 
tion of their crop at 
the fixed price to 
insure expenses and plan to take a chance 


on the remainder by selling for the mar- 
ket price at digging time. 


Private esti- 
mates place the acreage planted this sea- 
son at 70,000 acres which is slightly 
larger than the harvested acreage last 
year, but owing to the unusually heavy 
yield in 1927 the production this season 
is not expected to be as large as the 
18,855 car crop shipped last year. 


Il 

More Milk and Cream Recommend- 
Henry County.—After a 
careful survey of Henry County the Ag- 
ricultural Committee of the Martinsville 
Kiwanis Club found that the number of 
cows in the county would not justify the 
establishment of a condensery, but that 
there was at present a good market for 
fresh milk in the towns of Martinsville, 
Fieldale, and Bassett. The local cream- 
ery would pay the Philadelphia price for 
sour cream, and a premium for a con- 
siderable quantity of sweet cream. The 
committee closed its report with this :— 

“Knowing dairying to be sound farm- 
ing where the three simple principles are 
practiced, namely, breeding, feeding, and 
weeding, we_ respectfully request the 
farmers of Henry County to investigate 
the available markets and to build a busi- 
ness' that is not only a source of steady 
income to the producer but healthful and 
helpful to the consumer.” 

Ill 


Summary of Extension Work for 
1927.— Farm demonstration work in 
1927 was carried on in 69 Virginia counties 
under the leadership of 65 county agents 
and three assistant agents, according to 
a recent report of W. P. Moore, assistant 
director of the Virginia Extension Di- 
vision. The results of the year’s work 
were quite varied and show what a large 
percentage of the state’s population is 
benefited by the extension work. Some 
of the most important work done is as 
follows :— 

1. Great progress in club work—4,022 boys 
and girls completed their projects while 2,705 
men and women finished theirs; 16 judging 
teams and 92 demonstration teams were train- 
ed, and 229 former club members entered col- 
lege. A 

2. Soil improvement by the proper use of 


lime, fertilizer, barnyard manure, and le- 
gume crops. 


3. Seed wheat was treated by 6,527 farmers 
to prevent stinking smut which had caused 
heavy losses in previous years. 

4. Increased acreage in alfalfa as a result 
of 539 demonstration fields of 3,412 acres. 


5. Sixty agents reported on some phase of 
dairying, such as cow testing, purchase of 
purebred bulls and cows, organization of bull 
circies, blackleg vaccination, T. B. testing, 
improvement in the management of the dairy 
herd, and better feeding practices. 

6. Beef cattle demonstrations. 


7. Swine demonstrations involving purchase 
of purebred stock, improvement in feeding, 
vaccination against cholera, and better prac- 
tices in production. 


8. Poultry demonstrations consisting of val- 
ue of improved stock, better balanced ration, 
culling, and diseases. 


9. General work for rural improvement. 
IV 

Slight Increase in Strawberry Acre- 
age.—The Delmarva Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently made a survey on the 
strawberry crop on the Eastern Shore of 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia and 
has found that the acreage has not been 
increased as much as had been reported. 
In Virginia the acreage was increased 
approximately 15 per cent, but owing -to 
the poor condition of the plants the pro- 
duction is not expected to be any larger 
than last year. 

















White Diarrhea | 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words :— 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex. 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co, 
Dept. 90, Waterloo, Iowa, for _ their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. | 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and _ healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 

White diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea, 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks, 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 


Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with. . 


out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind, 
writes: “I have lost. my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from. White Diarrhea. Walko not 
only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor ; they 

develop quicker and feather earlier.” 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with -the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diatrhea Remedy. It’s 
just the only thing for this terrible dis- 
ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea Rem: 
edy entirely at our risk—postage prepaid—s0 
you can see for yourself what a wonder-work- 
ing remedy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses and dow 
ble, treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water afl 
watch results. You’ll find you won’t lose ome 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’s 4 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guarat- 
tee to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick savéf 
you ever used. The Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 90, Waterloo, low# 


— 











It can be done! Learn more and 


earn more. A practical business 
course at KINGS” will put you on 
the Highway to Success. Enroll 
any time; expenses moderate; send 
for catalog. 


Tita clleg 


The Progressive Far: 7 











Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. ¢ 
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“April 14, 1928 


CHAMPION 


offers 
Striking 
Improvements 
































Champion — 
for all cars 
other than 
Model T Ford 





Farm OWNERS operating 
trucks, tractors, and other 
engine-driven farm equip- 
ment will be vitally inter- 
ested in these new Cham- 
pion improvements. 


A remarkable new silli- 
manite glaze on the insu- 
lator—keeping the plug free 
from carbon and oily de- 
posits—thus increasing its 
insulating efficiency. 


New compression-tight 
patented gasket seal which 
holds absolutely gas-tight 
—thusinsuring maximum 
compression. 


Improved special analysis 
electrodes providing a 
permanently fixed spark 
gap which is far more effi- 
cientunder all conditions. 








Champion says in all sin- 

cerity, that Champion 
superiorities are so pro- 
nounced as to warrant 
immediate equipment 
with new Champions, 
no matter what spark 
plug you may be us- 
ing now. 
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WHAT DID DADDY SAY WHEN SUNDAY 
CAME? 


“Baby mustn’t play with razor—mamma’s 
got to open a can of beans.” 


MY PRETTY MAID 
“Whither away, my pretty maid?” 
“Aw, wither up yourself, and see how you 
like it.”"°—Tennessee Farmer. 


PERHAPS KAMCHATKA 
Customer—‘‘These eggs aren't fresh.” 
Grocer—“‘The boy just brought them in 

from the country.” 
Customer—“‘What country?” 


TIT FOR TAT 


Two motorists met at a small bridge too 
narrow for two cars to pass. 

“T never back up for any fool!’ shouted one 
driver. 

“That’s all right,” replied the other quietly 
as he shifted into reverse, “I always do.” 


A GENTLE HINT 
“Give me a quotation from the Bible.” 
“Judas went out and hanged himself.” 
“Another.”’ 
“Go thou and do likewise.” 


A LOGICAL OPINION 
Jack—“Say, Gus, what is this steel wool 
I hear so much about?” 
Gus—“I’m not sure, Jack, but I think it 
is made from the fleece of hydraulic rams.” 


A BARGAIN 
Rastus—‘‘Wanna buy a mule, Sam?” 
Sam—‘‘What ails de mule?” 
Rastus—“‘Nothin’.” 

Sam—“Den wot yo’ want to sell him {o’?” 
Rastus—‘‘Nothin’.”’ 
Sam—“T’ll take him.” 


SOLD! 
“Can you loan me five dollars?” said Jones. 
“Sure,” said Smith. “Would you rather 
have an old five or a new one?” 
“A new one of course,’”’ said Jones. 
“Here is the one,” said Smith. “I’m four 
dollars ahead.” 


THE QUICKEST WAY 


A Scot applied for a position as patrolman 
on the London police force. Here is a ques- 
tion they put to him in Scotland Yard and 
the answer. 

“Suppose, McFarland, you saw a crowd 
congregated at a certain point on your beat, 
how would you disperse it quickly, with the 
least trouble?” 

“IT would pass the hat.” 


THE PRICE HE PAID 

On reaching the links one morning Smith 
was accosted by his usual caddie. “Excuse 
me, sir,” said the lad, “but I’ve got the ball 
we lost yesterday at the second. One of the 
village kids had it.’ 

“Oh, good,’’ said Smith, putting his hand 
in his pocket. “I'll give you whatever you 
gave for it.’’ 

“Er... mo thanks, sir,’ said the caddie 
hastily. “I gave a black eye for it.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| By J.P. ALLE Y—ovvyright, 1928, by | 


1 Syndicate, Ine, | 











DAT OLE HEN JES’ LAK 
SOME FoLKS ~-HEAH 
Tis SHE AIN’ LAY NARY 


AIGG Dis SPRING EN Now 


SHE WANTER SET!! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY + 2 ae 

Dat ondertaker knocked me down en 
runned over me wid dat ’ar avalanche 
dis mawnin’. Uh—lI’se sho fixin’ to have 





bad luck!!! 
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“The Only Shot That 
Counts Is the Shot 
That Hits” r ’ 
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EXTRA LONG RANGE 


See Reverse Side 
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SMOKELESS POWDER 
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GOODNEWS! 


| OWNERS OF 
.410 SHOTGUNS 


——-. you never had to clean the inside of 
the barrel any more. Suppose you could get 
shells for your .410 shotgun that would prevent 
rust and pitting in the barrel. 


























Sounds impossible, but it is true. Remington has 
applied the Kleanbore principle to .410 gauge shells. 
No more cleaning, no more rusting or pitting—if you 
use Remington Kleanbore shells exclusively. You know 
how important this is for this small gauge gun. 

This rust proofing feature is not the only improvement 
in the new Kleanbore shells. They are loaded with pro- 
gressive burning smokeless powder. Have an entirely new 
battery-cup primer. Shot sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7%, and 9, chilled. 
The new .410 Kleanbore Nitro Express shell has a 2% 
inch case. A real long range load. It will surprise you 
the way it reaches out. 

For guns chambered to take 2-inch shells only, Klean 
bore Nitro Club 2-inch shells are available. 


And the price—costs no more than ordinary .410’s. 


Ask your dealer for Remington Kleanbore .410’s. 
There is only one Kleanbore. Avoid imitations. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 Broadway » Established 1816.» New York City 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


| 
| Remington, 
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ARMS AMMUNITION CUTLERY 
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§ OLID gold effect case 
guaranteed 25 years. 
Richly engraved. Loco- 
motive crown, time-keep- 
er dial, railroad back. 
iPr 4A I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— TRIAL. Wear 10 
I'll Give You a $1.00 Package § { _‘lshted. BR 


Guaranteed by 100 yr. 
old Million Dollar fac- 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. oe 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. C F 
Pay the Band ‘ouly $1.00 see 1s po ar postage when he deliv- atch 1S oh 3 










during Bargain Sale. 
Only $3.87 and postage. 
Send NO Money. Send 
postal and pay when 
your watch arrives. FREE 
due at ourernense. Monev hack if not 

LEY., Dept. HX3, Newton, Mass. 





tory. Why pay $20 
or $30 for your next 
watch? Order now 
. Theextra is yours—free. O: Eels, Mink, Muskrats wi 
ee eee Tie enn 0 dian Host wien | our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Writo for 
leted. your money back. Write at once to EB. Marshall, Pree, | our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 


. f F Fish Bait FREE to introd our ti 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 400, Milwaukee, Wis. WALTON SUPPLY co. Dept. E-2 ST. Louis, 


ts New Iron Invention! 
CIES cuts troning Time in Half 
Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I'll show you how you can make 
$9 to $18 a day, up to $5000 a year. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 
sweeping agents into fortunes. Every home a prospect. Housewives can’t resist it. 
it ends forever the test household drudgery. Makes ironing day delightfully easy 
and pleasant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot-handled flat irons to carry. Notiresome walking. In- 
stead, with this invention you can iron with amazing comfort in any room or out on the porch, 
You simply demonstrate and take orders. No delivering. Pocket your profits at once. 

Moyer, Pa. made $164 in one week. Leach, Wis., made $12 in two hours. You can do it. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper to Operate 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences . 
of electricity or gas without the annoyances, and at less cost. No hose 
attachments, no cord to bother with. Costs only one cent to do 
the average wee’ ironing. Only one iron needed. Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
Quick heat. A utely dependable. Lastsa lifetime. Guaranteed. 

EE OUTFIT OFFER Write at once for complete 
FR particulars. I furnish every- 
thing needed and show you how to start earning money first day. No experience 
necessary. Work full or spare time—$3.00 an hour and up. New plans make it 
@asy—no ca needed—no investment. Exclusive territory given. A chance 
of a lifetime if you are ambitious to make money fast in a business of your 
own. Send quick for free catalog and full details. Write today. 


































AKRON LAMP CO., 562 fron St., Akron, Ohio 














Millions large green oe plants ; 





ean ship at 
5,000, $3.7 






































The Progressive Farmer 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand f.o,p, 









































































































































once. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.5 post paid. Baxley. Tomato plants, $1 per thousand. i and 
= expressed. Tomato Pe weg * 1,000, $1. post paid, May delivery. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Gs; 
H o 5,000, $5 ie P ‘o., s 
armers xch Nn Le ,006, $5. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. STRAWBERRY 
, bi). : POTATOES Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. —Lady ‘Thomp. 
CASH WITH ORDER 5 oP if Porto Wican, certified, $2.25 thousand, postpaid. $00. Strawberry plants: 100, $1. “Klondyke: 1,000, "$3; 
f ral | Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. maaan 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall potatoes and Cabbage plants, Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants 
$1.75 thousand. J, J. Johns, Wausau, Fila. delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, sv- | . for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, (hat. 
ering North Careline, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other Southern Queen, Porto Rico Petato plants, aod per tanooga, Tenn. 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 1,000, postpaid. J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have b 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, n or amount counis as a word. We Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy ries eight months in year. 100, $3, postpaid, 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. Hall: $1.75, 1,000; prepaid. . Punch, Newton, Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
ditiena— Circulation—iStates Co Farmers Exchange— N. C with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia. Ark. 
State pisialy apr el ag 135 000 Mies? a ms y- oe pein ee Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. 1,000, TOMATOES - 
what editions you | (ee Pl abame 100.000 oan od Fis 6 ~an Besips $2; 5,000 or more, $1.75; f.e.b. Baxley, Ga. H. —— ~ 
2 a “* 7a. : cents per word Stone. Tomato Plants.—Livingston’s Globe, Stone: postp 
wie. GG. II so ote wacces 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.. 6 cents per word 500, 1,600, $1.50. John B. Pope Fitzgerald. 
All Sane editions. 475,000 __]| Whole South..............- 27 cents per word Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato and Cabbage plants, Tift Reliable Plant T t a k 
$ n 1.75 thousand. West Florida Plant ., Chip- ifton’s jable ants.— Tomato plants, stocky and 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. a rh craic ‘ ' Ls oi tough, shipment at once. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, 
a - 1 fi htly 1 t Red | Sell ain Posts Heian Potala pian —_ ment Marglobe, Livingston Globe, Delaware 
4 * Ads i I d and yello ‘0! 0 Pota ants, guar- é y § ‘ 3aer. : 25 > 5Ol ¥ 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type anteed ‘not mixed: $2, 1,000, BR. L. Taylor, Rt. L008, $2.50. Express collect, $1.50 thousand.” Sta: 
cheerfully given on request. Alma, Ga. Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 
F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Halli and NURSERY STOCK 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 or 
For Sale.—Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion —— a Canad Nursery, Dept. 25 Ceneerd, —" “a 
NORTH CAROLINA plants, $1 per 1,000. Pepper, Sweet Potato and Egg- Certified Porto Rieo Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; ~ . inet —— 
plants, $2 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Write Dorris 10,000 up, $1.50; cash with order. Crest Hill Farm, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, 
Bargains suburban property; grain, stock farms. Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. Ocilla, Ga. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Write Hettie Watts, Taylorsville, N. C. Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, postpaid: 100 Potato nts.—Pink and Yellow Porto Rico: $2, cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Comeord, Ga. 
TENNESSEE 0c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Collect: 1,000, $1.50. 1,000; charges collect. Postpaid $2.50, John B. Pope, Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
ote Seale eo — Pepper, 100 sestpaid 50c; collect: 1,000, $2.50. Thom- Fitzgerald, Ga. permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
, 39 > 4 - arce: ass P 
Ey ef EE SS Se Improved Porto Rico Potato pianis, 42 per thousand; flog. Largest eromers in the world. Bass Pean 
Colonial house, large barn and pastures. 300 acres, Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collards 75e; 5,000 or more: $1.75, 1, 000 : f.0.b.,. cash with order. ! 3 ee 
divided by county road into two tracts, 175 acres and — $1; an ato = Fy 4 age 2 en C. V. Willard, Douglas, Ga Soy 
125 respectively. Will sell in one tract or separately. volo ruttinan: Potato en auteman, gt = Improved Porte Rican “Potato Plants; orders booked SEEDS 
Write Ella Chapman, Farmington, Tenn. _ - now ‘April- May delivery: ,000, 5,000 or over, $1.75 aie 
GIN = Frostpreof Cabbage plants, all varieties, quick “ * per 1,000. Tyre Farmer, Mershon, Ga KES gs 
VIR 2 ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.75. Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected: Gents 
Farms for Sale, Virginia.—For sale by owner, 350 express: $2 per 1,000, any quantity. Prompt ghipment 1,000, $2.25: postpaid. 5,000 at $1.75, expressed. Artichokes, $1 bushel. William Propst, Blairs, §. (, 
acre farm on railroad, 20 miles from Richmond, High of first class plants or money back. P. D. Fulwoo Honcke Siam Go, Dales Gabi als. - 
state cultivation. Splendid location, for Ry stock ‘Tifton, Ga. = = = : eer : BEANS 
farm. Well watered and timbered. / arm, od " i " - 500 orto Rico Potato Plants.—Orders boo! now; cash > ae age : 
P. ©. Box 558, Richmond, Va. “an ing ee ie — 71% — with order: $1.75 thousand: 5,000 up, $1.50 per 1,900. _ No, 1 recleaned Early Speckled Velvets, $1.10 bushel. 
- z BOC | ee ane Go 16 Dean’ o2. eee ae W. 1L. Johnson, Plant “in.. Alena Ge. C. H. Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 
For Sale.—415 acre farm between Jeff Davis high- per anc splants : a -60; 1,000, i -orta CO - Le . ’ a — - 
way and Seaboard Railway near Rawlings, Va. New Sweet Potato: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Hamby Plant Porte Rico and Nancy Halli Potato plants. Strong New varieties of Soybeans; George Washington and 
3 y . 7 4 Pink Add Roland Ma. Rt. 8, J 
dwelling, good water, and outbuildings. Soil excellent o., Valdosta, Ga. 316 full counts. _,000, oa: 90; 5,000, $8.50; 10,000, roan Address anc jor, . 8, Jackson, 
for tobacco and peanuts. Markets for both within easy Plenty frostproof Cabbage plants ready; Copenhagen, 16. D. D. Bland Plant ‘o., Baxley, Ga. 
pat BAS sell on attractive terms. Write Box 64, Charleston, Jersey. Flat Dut 300, $1; 500, $1.50; Improved “Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, Gu ae: ae ee ~ ye 
eKenney, Va. 1,000, $2.75; prepaid. Expressed, $2 thousand. Prompt government inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lets, jy. Palmer. Tennille. Ga. 
PILI DOES I DOO EAPLSLSSOSASAAASCAAX shipments, good delivery guaranteed. J. P. Councill $1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smith Bros. Plant Co., ———_—____— Ses 
PI ANTS Company, Franklin, am Baxley, Ga. Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceola, 





POA arene we 





BULBS 





Large Caladiums, dime each, delivered, A. M. 
Kenan, Teacheys, N. C. ae ats, Sao PES: 
~Pahlias.—Twelve bulbs, mixed, $1; 30, $2. List 








free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

12 large flowering Red Cannas $1. Mrs. Robt. T. 
Wilson, Star Route, Danville, Va. 

#0 large Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dablias 
$1.25. Catalog. Gladahlia Farms, Chicopee Fall 
Mass. 


“Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve 

















kinds, dollar prepaid. Catalog Jordan Nurseries, 
Raldwin Park, Calif. 

Dahlias.—Healthy field grown tubers, true to name, 
postpaid. Send for price list. Mountain View Dahlia 
Gardens, Rt. 1, Old Fort, N. €. : 

Improved Cannas, all colors, fifteen fer dollar. Dozen 
Dahblias for two dollars, including famous *Million- 
aire.’’ ‘‘Kitty Dunlap,’’ fifty cents. Holly Hill Farm, 
Bumpass, Va. 

FLOWERS 

Improved Chrysanthemums, Cannas, Dablias, Phlox, 
Ferns, Iris. Christmas Cactus and Geranium cuttings; 
12 one dollar. Mrs. R. L. Neal, Rt. A, Reidsville, 
7. 6 

KUDZU 

Write for Kudzu facts and free sample. Kudzu is 
the ideal legume hay and ferage plant, a soil builder; 
will thrive on land too poor to make peas. Requires 


ne liming. Equals Alfalfa in quality. Eaten greedily 
by all farm animals. A field well set to Kudzu will 
be worth $1,000 per acre im few years’ time, this fig- 
ure being based on your yearly income from it. Choice 





plants, le each; large selected, 3c each Write today. 
Kudzu Farms, Inc., Box 20, Barnesville, Ga. 
LETTUCE 





Morse’s Iceberg Lettuce. 
prepaid: 250, 1,000, $3.5 
rose Farm, Fairmont, N. 


ee maAGE ONION 


Cabbage plants, 25c per hundred, postpaid. A. ©. 
Holland, Falcon, N. C. 


and Pepper plants: 100, A 500, $2; poest- 
eka Farms, Claremont, N. C. 


“New Jersey sey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, $1.50 
dD. M Cc. 


postpaid. 0. urray, Catawba, N. 

~ Millions sataketield Cabbage a ready. ~~ 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; over 5,000 at $1. American Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga. 


ae open grown plants, 
Quantities less. ¥Fl- 











Tomato 
paid. Eur 





promises.”’ Cabbage, Collard, Qnion, 
7500, 85e; 1,000, $1.50. Sexton Co., 





“Plants, not 6 
Tomato, Potato: 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. 
Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- 
rington, Thomasville. Ga. 


C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
shipments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda and Prizetaker 
Onion plants, $1 per thousand. Prompt shipment. 
Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 








Quick 
Farmers 





Potato plants, $2.25 1,000. Tomatoes $1.50; 
Cabbage $1.25: all prepaid. Member Plant Exchange. 
Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

‘Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Cabbage plants $1.50; de- 


livered, 
ley, Ga. 


Tomato plants $1. Georgia Plant Farm, Bax- 


Member Plant Growers Exchange. 
neney. €.0.d. frestpreof Cabbage and On- 
All varieties. Prompt shipment. 500, 65c; 





Send no n 
ion plants. 








1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1.000. Tomato plants: 
$1, 1,000. Onions $1.25. Pepper and Potato plants: 
$2. 1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage, Collards, and Tomato plants, grown espe- 
cially for spring setting: 206, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000 





1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, _Lewiston, Ga. 
Cabbage and early Tomato plants. postpaid: 100, 40¢; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; collect: 1,000, $1.50. ‘‘Satis- 
faction, not exeuses.’’ Interstate Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, prompt shipment. Post- 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Expressed, 


$1 thousand. Order today. 
Georgia. 


Tomato $1; 
Frostproo! 


Empire Plant Co., Albany, 





Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Cabbage plants: $1, 


: ——s Onion $1; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. 
Georgia. 


; Collard $1; 
W. W. Williams, Quitman, 





Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, Bermuda Onions, white 
and yellow, Prizetaker Onion plants. All varieties, $1 
thousand, Prompt shipment. Guarantee Plant Co., 

y 








Ty, Ga. 
(.0o.d. plants for quick etyenent. Cabbage, $1.75 
per 1,000. Onions, $1.25 per 1,000. dD. 
prompt hi d. Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato ‘plants, 


"April: and May 











BERMUDA ONION PLANTS READY delivery, $1.75 per thousand; ten thousand lots $16. 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Guarantee satisfaction or money back. Hughes, 
ee 7 sila vacate Ro kingham, Ga. 
Crystal Wax or White and the Yellows, Genuine rea skin Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 
postpaid: 100, 20c; 300, 75c; 1,000, $1; crates 5,000, $1.75; all good plants and full count; from large 
of 6,000 either at $4, f.o.b. shipping point. potatoes. Walker Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Member of 
Plants guaranteed to please you or money Plant Exchange, 
returned. ——— standardized mwee Rico, Nancy Hall 
2 op > AN mu plants: $2 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.75. Cash. Guaran- 
LY TL — P - A a FARMS teed by Plant Growers Exchange, Southeastern Plant 
Natalia, exas Farms, Baxley, Ga. 




















Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, senate and Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
Peppers. Prepaid mail: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, delivery, $1.75 per thousand; five theusand er more, 
$2.50. Expressed, Cabbage and ‘Peppers: $2, 1,000; $1.60 per thousand. Full count, prompt shipment. 
Tomatoes: $1.50, 1,000; Onions: $12 1,000. Cele- J. R, Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 

. Py 7 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga- Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 

Copenhagen, Wakefield, Flat Dutch frostproof Cab-  spected, $2 thousand: 5,008 or more, $1.75 thousand: 
bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; f.0.b. shipping point. Order now. Satisfaction guar- 
Collard $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato anteed. G. Carter, Rockingham, Ga, 
$1.75. Good plants, carefully packed. Prompt ship- - 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. Genuine Porte Bican Potato plants, government 

spected, fat and May gre $2 thousand; five 
= thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16.56. Count and qual- 
GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO ity insured. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


WAKEFIELD a ay aed 





>LAN H 000; 5,( ad De 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75 Porte Rican certified Potato plants; 
CABBAGE inspection; April delivery. 1,000 lots, $2; 
or more, $1.75. Terms, cash with order. 
guaranteed. Altamaha Plant Co., 


gl = any 
6,600 lots 


Fun count 



































500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50.  uayerrests We ay, See.. 
First class plants, full count, prompt Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Red Bliss and Norton Yam 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, Potato plants, raised from the vine; government in- 
spected ; ready April 25. $2 per 1,000 by express; 

B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA : 25 ae “er Grown by J, H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett, 

4 Raleigh ee 

Frostproof Plants.—Leading varieties Cabbage and Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage 
Bermuda Onions from best strains seeds, chemically prepaid. Cash with orders. dvise booking at once 
treated, Well rooted, will produce heavy crops. 5®0, to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Expressed, = per thou- April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 
sand, any quantity. Farmers Exchan avo, Ga. ers Plant Farms, Barley, Ga. 

“Genuine purple and ‘yellow Porto Rican Potato plants : Genuine Porte Rico Potato “plants: $ $2 at a thousand: 
2, 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. Cabbage plants, 5.000 up, $1.75; cash. All guaranteed. Have shipped solid 
Jersey Charleston, Flat Dutch: $1, 1,00@. Tomato earloai shipments; largest anywhere. Member Plant 
plants, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, Marglobe, post- Growers’ Exchange. Order from us and be safe. Fos- 
paid: 100, 50c; 500, $1.25; express collect: $1.25, 1,000. sett Plant Company, Baxley, Ga. 

Roots moss packed. ‘Sims Potato Plant Co., Pem- —— - 
broke, Ga. P Genuine tg ™ Rico Potato plants, April, gs and 
une 1 2 per thousand 000 at $1.75. 

Fine plants, selected, 50 to bumeh; mixed varieties First class plants, nan poor Ohne Sal d guar- 
labeled separate. Cabbage, Flat Dutch, Early Jersey. nteed. We are reliable. Have your banker look us 
and Charleston Wakefield. Tomato, Earliana, Beauty up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Stone, and Greater Baltimore. Postpaid: 100, 35e; 

0, G0c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Express, $1.50 Porte Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
thousand. Onions, Crystal White ona nee. post- express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
paid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500, 90c; $1.50. Ex- ing orders now to get plants date wanted. Early va- 
press, $1 thousand. ' Sweet Peppers, Ruby. "King, Pimi- rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
ente and Hot, postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50 thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 

pond = Express, $2' thousand. E. A. Godwin, Sweet Potato Plants. —‘‘Buy the best.’’ Nancy Hall, 











Southern Queen, Porto Rico, grown from hand picked, 
































Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Listen, don’t take chances treated seed, free from <lisease. Satisfaction guaran- 
—pay little more a get the best. We do mot sub- teed. Postpaid: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; expressed: 
stitute and guarantee to qity oan you. ee ae 1,000, $3.25. Russell Plant Co., Bowling Green, - 
diate shipment, prepaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; col- med ‘' enka “ay ~ ey 
lect: 1-000, $1.30.” Collards, prepaid: 1.000, $1.50: eee ee Ge eee ee ne aes 
collect, $1 per 1,000. | Bermuda and Crystal Wax On- delivered. Early Triumph and Rannah Yams: one thou- 
ions, prepaid: 500, 9c; 1,000, $1.50; collect, $1 per cing $2.75; five thousand $12.50; ten thousand $22.50. 
1,000. Tematoes, roots mossed and wrapped in wax delivered. ? Government inspected Cash with order. 
paper, June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida Special, Great- Boek now Anderson Plant Co ‘Alma, Ga x 
er Baltimore and Marglobe wilt resisting, prepaid: ones acinar ce 
100, 60c; 260, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; collect: Mississippi certified Porte Rico, Early Triumph, 
1,000, $2; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000. Potatoes, Naney Hall, Yellow Yam, Bunch Yam, Dooley Yam. 
government Soap enNN Porto Rico, Karly Triumph, Gold Coin, Pumpkin Yam, Bunch Porto Rico, Jersey 
Pumpkin Yam, Jersey Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, Sweets, S ern Queen, Big Stem Jersey Potato plants: 
prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75; 500 for $1.: 1,000, $2.50; delivered. 1,500 bushels 
5,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000. Schroer Plant Farms, bedded. Satisfaction guaranteed. Keep this ad. Geo. 
Valdosta, Ga. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 

POLO LLL LILLE LOD LL LLL DOOD DODOI DLL LOLS 
3 
P Have you a farm to rent or sell? 
4 
What Have You ‘ Have you some seeds or plants to 
3. sell? 
. ° 
? ¢ Have you some purebred livestock, 
to ell or ent S osulien, taleling Gime oe Ghtebe 
° $  ©for sale? 
s 
¢ 2one POAY CLPOPLLO LLLP LOL DL LLDPE DE POD L LOD OOD OO EN 
. 
. > 
> If you have, and the price and proposition is right, it will certainly $ 
§ «interest others. The quickest and most economical way to get ¢ 
4 . y BS 4 
- others interested is to tell your story to our 145,000 subscribers in 
3 North and South Carolina, and Virginia. 
: : _ . 
< The rate is low, 8 cents a word. Send us your order for our next 4 
" J 
b issue. If you need any assistance, let us know. , 
7 . 
2 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT., 
4 q 
‘ 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
4 
RALEIGH, N. C. 4 
> 4 





$1.50 bushel; pure Bunch Velvets, $3 bushel. Prompt 
shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, ,Ga. 








For Sale.—Mung Beans never fail: fine hay, soil im- 
prover; do om — leaves; 2 pounds plants half acre; 
for 75c. 4 s $1, delivered; bushel $6.50, collect. 
Diamond Hill ‘Farm, Level Iand, 8S. C. 

CORN 

Seed Corn.—Bigg’s White; Kiker’s Indian Chief, 

yellow, peck $1.25, prepaid; Polkton, 


bushel $3 at 
John W. Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 

Shoaf’s Prolific Corn won 
cup; first, second and third 
runs high in state yield tests. 
Patterson Brothers, China Grove, oi 





Southern Railway com 
*. Chicago, 1926; also 
eck Ba bushel $3.50. 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” SEED CORN 


Has had twenty-five years careful field 
selection by us which has resulted in the 
establishment of a variety that produces 
a high percentage of stalks bearing two 
good ears and shells 4 to 6 pounds over- 
weight per bushel. We take great person- 
al pride in the continued improvement of 
this corn and only sell FIELD SELECT- 


ED seed. We please you with quality or 
return your money. Price $1.00 peck, $3.75 
per bushel. 


F. P. LATHAM, BELHAVEN, N. C. 





yellow 
Pay- 


Suchanan’s Golden Prolific Corn.—Greatest 
corn ever introduced; peck $1.75. Buchanan’s 
master Corn: finest white corn grown; peck $1.50; post- 
paid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Improved Mosby’s Prolific.—Field eelected from n de- 
tasseled. Long, thick, white grain, small white cob, 
right sized stalk, large double ears, right distance from 














ground. Peck 85c; bushel $2.65. N. A. Kimrey, 
Mebane, N. C. 
COTTON 

Coker’s Dee long staple cotton seed, $2 pe 
bushel. A Ho! Nand. Faleon, N. Cc 

Pure Acala cotton seed, graded, $1.50 per bushel. 
Long Valley Farm (late R. W. Christian), Manches- 
ter, Be ©. 

Select Wannamakers Cleveland; also Delta No. 4 
cotton seed, $1 per bushel; graded $1.25. Write 


Osear sear Roper r Gin, & C. 


Make money growing cotton under boll “weevil con- con- 








ditions. For free information send name and a 
to Box L, Louisburg, N. C. 

Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, # 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company. 
Lavonia, Ga, 

Delta 36, long staple cotton seed, 1% to 1 5-16 ineh 


meme; 7c to 12c premium above short cotton. North 
grown, early maturity, $2 bushel. yoenk lin County 
Seed Breeders Company, Louisburg, Nw 


WANNAMAKER-CL EVELAND 





BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
Graded; 40% lint; 98% germination; $1.2 
bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, S. C. 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennesse 
grown northern edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen (ass 





earlier than cotton grown south. Produces more dollars 
to acre than any cotton grown. 100 pounds $5.50; 5) 
pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $43.50; ton $85. Backed by 
our twenty years reputation as seedsmen, Catalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Notice!—My attention has been called to the fad 


that numerous concerns are taking advantage of # 
reputation of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big 
cotton and offering so-called pure seed at reden 
prices. We have n people to buy a few seed 
sell for 10 years as first year from our farm Play 


safe. Order direct from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. 
Ahead at practically all experiment stations and ; 
ahead om 5-year average. Won national prize " 
largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 7 
acres). Won both first and second prizes, $1,000 # 


$400, for largest yields on 5 acres in state contest = 
year. It will wim a prize for you in increased yiel 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. Owing to ! ), 
strength and evenness ef staple (one inch and bette) 
brings 2 to 3 cents more. Tem bushels make ¢ 
more to pay for 100. One to 9 bushels, $2.50 te 
bushel: 9 to 49, $2.25; 50 or more, $2. Apply 
prices on carloads. Descriptive literature sent © = 
quest. Piedmont Pedi Seed Farm, Commer 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. z 


GRASS 


—_- 
Guano bag full Ls ogg Grass roots for one dolla 
Chas. Eaker, Cherryville, N. C. 
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PEANUTS BABY CHICKS LEGHORNS TURKEYS 
ee 7 ot wr ee ge a Sas 
Spanish and Runner Peanuts, select stock. Write Big Discount.—Quality chicks. Heavy layers. Light Wonder Layers.—Tancred White Leghorns Giant Bronze eggs, prize winners, 50 pound stock, 
for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. breeds $8. Heavy breeds $10 and up. 100% alive. chicks, pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed. Middlebors $6 per dozen. Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. 
“Gmail White Spanish, 5%c pound. Alabaina or Poultry book free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Farm, Rt. i, Hampton, Va. “hanmotr 3 Pucered. tan 4 
th Carolina Runner variety, 4%c pound; 96 pound Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. —~~— — ————s ammoth Bronze.— urebred, Goldbank "strain “turkey 
Nor’ 430. Plant late as firet half of summer. Cash _ eects — ~ Eg Egg farm bred Single Comb White Leghorns eggs, $5 _dozen, Mrs. Geo. D. Powell, McKenney, Va. 
a Goff M notte © Ent a = E verlay dark Brown Leghorn chicks from select hens Sitting $1; hundred ; chicks 1l4c. Also limited >> =a ye coe aoe ee 
with eed 3 e o., Enterprise, Ala. mated to males from 240 egg record stock, Tertentters amount Barred Rocks > pric Echo Valley Poul- ammoth Bronze, unrelated, non-roaming. 15 ees 
aac eae “= —— strain, special mating. 10 week pullets 85c. T. D try Farm, Beach, - Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston- Salem, N. C. 
AS LBirchett, Petersbur, V; a. seer WSs a. ae _ af "7 ae ce 
“Whippoorwill Peas, $2.40 per bushel; Clay, $2.25 Chicks (6.4, — Rock or Single Comb White Tancred Leghorns from flocks TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Vhippoo 7aS, Dee d > ay, <a. licks -0.d.— "ks or dis, $ ; Leghorns bred many generations for egg production, headed by "1 j 5 5 wwharna 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, $10; heavy mixed $10; light $8. Delivery guaranteed. 300 egg birds. Get low prices delivered. State _num- oa at ae Se Bag ge on lag pee 
For Sale.—For early Pea patch: Six Weeks, Cream aoe gg oN 95% Mg | “ean free, C. M. ber and date. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes. N. C. ; sa 
wauver, Box 36, McAlisterville, Pa. — - > - ; a ——~ 2 
and Speckled Qe 35¢ ori NC 65c; de : xs “ . Densmore’s Single Comb White Leghorns earn big Eggs.—Buarred Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb White 
jivered. W. ebster, pwiand, N. ; ; he poy co — tested a, selected money for you. Trapnest —. up & x All stock Leghorns, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Prompt 
i £ duction supply eggs for this ! blood tested for bacillary white diarrhea Sreediers, for attention. Mrs. Jolin F. Payne, Edgemont Farm, Uni- 
WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES al le: ading varieties. . Catalog free. M over 20 years. Customers guaranteed satisfaction. versity, Va ; 
age ee : furms Hatchery, Ox -331, Harrisonburg, -rices asonable. Catalog free Densmore Poultry ————— Sa, Sede cee aan ea eee ae cae 
7 eae seed at $1 per pound. Henry tect esos ory Va ‘ 3 Our Rocks and Reds are bred right, hatched right. 
Ceivin, Loc 3 7a nese : “ —s a ee priced as low as good chicks can be. Prices delivered. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED MINORCAS State number and date. Garber Hatchery, Harrison- 
> canna ‘ sanneat — — burg, a 
“All varieties Cowpeas, aa Cloevers, Seed Corn. WwW OODLAWN CHICKS Single Comb White arias —Blood tested Stock a DOOD OOOO OS 


Wax Gro. Co., Amory, Miss 

Barly Speckled Velvet “Teans at $1 bushel; Bunch at 
50. Mixed Peas $1. Chufas, 10c pound, Jack 
Burch, Chester, Ga. 

For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
puts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 














“filardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4, Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bewman, Concordia, Kansas. 
For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed Corn, Cot- 
ton Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed, Sudan, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
wed, V. 1 7. = Bush, & Co., _Albany, Ga. 
Alfalfa “Tifaifa $6.50; Red Clover $12; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy $2; Alsike Clover $13; Mixed 
oad and Timothy $4; Blue Grass $2.50; Orchard 
Grass $2.40; Red Top $2.10; ali per bushel. Bags 


free. Tests about 96% pure. Send for free samples 
and special price list. Standard Seed Company, 9 
Fast Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks every Wednesday: $16. 
Cc. 





PDP DDS 














Hill Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. 
Tancred S. C. White Leghorn eggs, chicks. Blood 
tested, certified, pedigreed. J. W. Alexander, Wheat- 


ley, Ky. 
Extra large White Leghorn chicks, $10 per 100. Free 
catalogue. Walnutdale Leghorn Farm, Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky . 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER | 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 











HATCHED FROM CHOICEST FLOCKS 








NEW LOW PRICES 

Per 100 

REET OUD diicckeciessouses4s 

Rhode Island Reds 

bo ee ee 

SEE GORDI STORE. oicicie sc ccc reese 

Heavy Breeds Mixed ...... 12.00 

White Wyandottes 15.00 

Silver Laced Wyandottes 15.00 





Black Minorcas 
Light Brahmas 








White Orpingtons ............. 17.00 
Jersey Black Giants 17.00 
PEE oo kc ccemiasnseens 11.50 
S. C. White Leghorns 11.50 
S. C. Brown Leghorns ........ 11.50 
Light Breeds Mixed .......... 10.00 


Live 
Quantities. 


Shipped postpaid. 100% Delivery 


Guaranteed. Lower Prices in 
WE WILL HATCH YOUR EGGS 


WOODLAWN HATCHERIES 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Hi-Grade baby chicks at reduced_ prices. 
300-330 egg strain White Leghorns, $10 for 
red Rocks, $12 per 100. Send $1 with your order, 
ance c.0.d.: prepaid. W. A. Todd, Aulander, 


It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high egg 
strain world famous White ghorns, backed by 307 
egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry bree These fine chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinary chicks. Rocks, Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 











Baby Chicks C.o.d.—Purebred, heavy type, beautiful 
dark Reds, only $10 per 100. Mrs. Minnie 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Blue Ribbon chicks every week; Silver Laced Wyan- 








dottes, Rocks, Reds, $12 per hundred, prepaid. Bart- 
lett Poultry Farm, "Bartlett, N. C. 
QUALITY CHICKS 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Anconas, 12%c. Purebred 
stock, individually inspected and selected. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Mail your order today. 
MEYERHOEFFER FARM HATCHERY 


North River, Va. 


First ge Rocks and Wyckoff, Tancred Leghorns. 
Prices low. Satisfaction guaranteed. Folders free. 
Tip 1 Top Poultry Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Carolina chicks from state tested flocks. 
and Wyandottes, 14c; Legh 12¢c each. 


ehorns, 
vile Hatchery, Box Hi, Asheville, N. C. 





Rocks, Reds 
The Ashe- 





BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 
My method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





Reduced prices on Mountain View quality Leghorns, 
Anconas, Barred Rocks and Rhode Island we chicks. 
Mountain View Poultry Farm, Walhalla, 8. 


Tancred and Hollywood Single Comb White Leghorn 
chicks at a reduced price. Breeding stock bought di- 
rect. Write for our catalog that tells all about these 
wonderful chicks. Order early. 100% live 
Limited amount of Rocks and Reds, Leghorns, f 
Piedmont 








per 100, Rocks and Reds, $14 per 100. 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Orange, Va. 
Healthy hatched chicks that grow into real money 


12 cents each. White Leg 
each. Our chicks from 
will ship c.o.d. for bal- 


Rocks and Reds, 
horns and Anconas, 11 cents 
disease free flocks. Send $1, 
ance. 100% live delivery guaranteed, Book your order 
for some of these good chicks now. Hatch every week. 
McPherson Poultry Farms, Mebane, N. C. 


BRAHMAS 
—Wonderful laying strain. 


male full brother of 
$2.25 per 15. Thos. J. 


makers, 








Eges from 
Madison 
Was- 


Light Brahmas.- 
selected pen headed by 
Square Garden winners; 
sum, Marion, Va. 





CORNISH 

Dark Cornish eggs, $3 per 15; 
cock 12% pounds, hens 7% to 
Farm, Rt. 3, Candler, N. 


“he: ivy stock, 
Poultry 


from 
Cornish 





GAMES 


eggs for sale, from grand 
two for five. A. J. Cheek, 





pen, three 
Henderson, 


Dark Cornish 
dollars sitting; 
x; -C. 





HAN-BURG 


Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 





$1 sitting prepaid 





Quality Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
orns. Write for low summer prices which go into 
effect May lst. Garner Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Blood Tested and Certified by Virginia Di- 
vision of Markets. S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, and S. C. White 
Leghorns. Insure your chicks by buying 
only BLOOD TESTED AND CERTIFIED 
CHICKS. Write for catalog. 
HALIFAX HATCHERY & PRODUCE CO. 
Certified Hatchery No. 18 
South Boston, Va. 


Chicks Every Week.—¥irst quality. Rocks. Reds, 

$13 per hundred; White Leghorns, $11 per hundred. 

= catalog. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Timber- 
. a. 











Ferris strain White Leghorn chicks, May prices: $10 


Der 100; $47.50, 500; $90, per 1,000. Tet us beok your 
orders now. Pullets $1.50 each. Juniata Poultry Farm, 
Richfield, Pa. 





MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS 
For April delivery—Baby Chicks from our 
fine blood tested breeding stock as follows: 
AAA-AA Grades Rocks, Reds, White and 
Silver Wyandottes, $16. A Grades, $14. 
AAA White Leghorns, $13. All hatched 
Tom large ergs, weighing 2 ounces up. 
Former ee: $15 to $25. Also 3 and 6 weeks 
old chicks. Buy good chicks at home. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM . HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. 
Shipped in free brooders, no eiiberT 
Reds, English Leghorns, 
mixed, $9. Prepaid, 
Vestphalia, Mo. 





Barred Rock 
Orpingtons: 100, $10; oo 
live delivery. Ozark Farms, 





“CAPITAL MAID” CHICKS 
Healthy, Quality Biddies That Live. 
America’s finest purebreds. Disease-free 
breeders, blood tested, culled, mated by 
gricultural College experts. “None bet- 
ter.” Reds, B. Rocks, B. Orpingtons, $15 


hundred. White Rocks, Orpingtons, Wy- 
andottes, $16. Giants $20. W. and B. Leg- 
orns, Anconas, $14. Small lots Ic per 


chicks higher. 


Specials on large orders. 
Post prepaid. 


’ 100% alive arrival guaran- 
tee. Specialize quick chignsene. Thou- 
Sands daily. C. O. f desired. 
CAPITAL FARMS. HATCHERY 
Columbia, S. C. 

Oldest, Largest ‘Chickery in This Section 
~Biooa Tested Baby Chicks.—Rocks and Reds at 
ble prices. Free range and purebred. They 
mite tades few, Selden and price list. Suttle 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 














Purebred Jersey Black Giant eggs, $7 per hundred; 
$1.35 per G. Tunstall, _ Willow Springs, N. C 
LEGHORNS 
Black cagheen eggs: $6, 100. Ravineside Farm, 

Spray, N. 





Choice dark Brown Leghorns, prize winners; 15 eggs 
1.25, postpaid. R. J. Harrell, Eure, N. C. 


Buff oe eggs, $1.50 sitting; $6 hundred. Year- 
ling hens $1.50. R. L. Stallings, Jr., Bridgeton, N. C 


It’s the 307 egg blood and years of breeding that 
counts and wins success for all. Chicks from these 
famous White Leghorns cost no more than ordinary 
chicks. Pullets, hens and cockerels also. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gerdonsville, Va. 





chicks. W. B. 


Beautiful Buff Minorcas. 15 eggs “for $1. ' 
$20 per 100; trios $10 up. Robt. Bell, cane ord N 


ORPINGTONS 


For Sale.—Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.59 
per fifteen. Trios chickens, $8 each. Miss Julia P. 


baby Calohan, 





Rustburg, Va 




















Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

If you want quality Rocks, baby chicks, at low 
prices, write — Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va 

fa ni dark strain Rocks. Eg 15, $1.50; 
30, 0; 100, $6.50. Flint Hill Poultry Yard, 
Staley, 

‘‘Aristocrat.’’—Holterman’s sperial 


laying pen, son 
a. 


301 egg hen. Dark, Sarred., Amos, 


Guinea Mills, Va, 


light 








Holterman’s Aristocrat Barred B Roc k3. Beautiful and 
heavy laying strain. 100 gs $5 Mrs. W. F. Me- 
Millan, Thurmond, N. C 





15 


males direct, “uS: ‘ 
Write 


Special pen pedigreed: 





Parks strain, permit 2184 E 
15, $2 


$1.50; 100, $7. 








A. E, Nichols, Stoneville, N. C. 
Trapnested, blood tested, state certified Thompson's 
Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks, from 200 egg stock. 








Eggs, chicks; also custom hatching at $3 per 100 eg: 
Al. Haase, Petersburg, Va. 

“‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rock eggs for sale, from grand 
exhibition pens; stock direct from Holterman (both 
light and dark strains); also {now 


25 nice pullets 
at a bargain. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


For Sale.—Purebred blood tested Single Comb Rhode 
Island hatching eggs, dolar per fifteen. Mrs. Perle 
Messenger, Rt. 1, Columbia, Va. 

Our Reds are positively the world’s best bred Reis, 
hloed tested, beautiful deep red underrolor and won 
derful layers of great large eggs. Please write for low 
prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


Nations’ Single Comb 


lay- 
ing) D. 











Reds are simply better, he- 








cause they are bred for color, type and lots of eges 
Eggs: $2, $3.50, $5; chicks: 20c, 30¢, 50c. Prompt ship- 
ment, satisfaction guaranteed. T. W. Nations, Elber- 


ton, Ga. 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 





Comb Rhode Island Whites, 
$2 per 15. Clyde Blackwelder, Car 


WYANDOTTES 
Regal-Dorcas White Wyancottes; 
tion. Eggs , $1.50; 30, $2.75; postpaid 
Spencer, N. €., 





Rose 


excellent ~ avers, 
E gags. § . 


Cana, — N. ( 





high egg produc 
Van Wya 





White Wyandottes of exceptional quality You'll be 

















surprised at their beauty. State number und date 
Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va 
DUCKS—GEESE 

Mammoth Pekin baby ducks, 25¢ each; eggs. $1.59 
per 11. Fine stock. State certified chicks Accomac 
Duc k F arm, Onancock, Va. 

Pure White Indian_ Runner ducklings: 25, $ : 
50, $12; 100, $22. 100% live delivery guaranteed 
Book your order now. Shenandoah Valley Poultry 
Farm, Bridgewater, Va. 

Won best display at Madison Square Garden with 
our ducks. Order your Cayuga, Mu vy and Long 
Island Pekin ducklings from us. Not a hatchery, just 




















produce from our own flocks Allport Poultry Farm 
Asheville, N Se raed 
PIGEONS 
Sixty ‘Carneaux, and cross pigeons, $50. First heck 
gets them, C. Parsons, Sapphire, N. ( 
TURKEYS 
“Black Bronze eggs, $4 dozen. E. A. Wood Andrews, 
xX. ©, 
~ Wanted.—Wild and_ half-wild turkeys. John W. 
Boyd, South Boston, phe et: er eee 
~ Choice White Holland eggs; national winners Mrs 
Sabe Gary, Mayfield, Ky. zh oe es % 
~ Mammoth Bronze, prize winning. ~ Eggs $4 dozen. 
Fred Reese, Hickory, N. € ee 
Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett ‘turkey 
eggs for sale. Walter Jones, Woodiawn, 
Purebred White Holland turkey eggs, 45c each. Best 


stock. Mrs. Willie Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C. 





e000 OD OOD OP OOOO OOD aoa 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshire pigs, $10. 








Registered c.o.d. Tendle Mills, 


Middleton, Tenn. 











Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va 

Big type, registered; boars, gilts, pigs. Maplehurst 
Farm, Vernon Hitl, Va. 

Big Berkshires. —Prize bred sows, 





~ winners ; pi 


gilts. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C 


Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs, bred 
sows and gilts. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Jos. M. Samuels. Orange, Va. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 











For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs. Marl Hill 
Stock Farm, Richlands, N. C. 

Duroc Jerseys, purebred, 8-10 recs old, $8 each; 
$15 pair. E. A. Cox, Moyock, N. 

Duroe Hogs.—Pig raisers, mortgage lifters. ~ Immune, 
Sweet Meadow Dairy, Henderson, 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc hogs, fall boars and 


gilts. World’s best breeding. W. R. Jinnette, Calypso, 
NW. <, 


Duroc p pigs “and § shoats: 
prices. KE. A. Hicks, 


name, 
farmers 


Registered in buyers’ 
best blood lines; at 
Evington, Va. 





Durocs of quality. Choice bred gilts, fall boars and 
gilts. Low prices for high class stock. Church Point 
Farm, Lynnhaven, Va. * 


ESSEX 
naa PC. 





Registered Essex 
Ingold, N. © 


Registered big 
males. Clayton 


pigs for “Matthis, 


bone Essex pigs, bred 1.8 service 


Essex Farm, Ehrhardt, §8. 





Registered big bone Essex pigs for sale: 
onable. Write W. J. McLamb, Rt. 


HAMPSHIRES 


pn reas- 
Benson, N. C. 








Registered Hampshires.—Bred and open gilts, service 
boars, pigs either sex. Dunmoven Farm, Lovettesville, 
Virginia. 





Cherokee and Mes- 
bred and open gilts. 
_shelbyville, 


Lookout, 
Service boars, 
guaranteed. Brookside Farm, 


Registered Hampshires. 
senger blood lines. 
Satisfaction 
Tenn. 





Purebred Hampshire pigs, March farrows, champion 
ship strain. Also three boars, six months: six gilts, 
six months; two sows, Register in buyer’s name. 
Write for pedigrees, catalogue and price list. Address 
Fasfarm, Orange, Va. 





oO. I. C. 


~ Ohio Improved Chester pigs. . & 
Virginia. 


Owen, Bedford, 





Registered O. I. C. pigs; the kind that pay. E. L. 
Ferguson, Fountain Head, Tenn. 











POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type Poland China pigs, boars, bred gilts. 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Bred gilts; boars, pigs; from registered big type 
stock. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


Western 
Vi 








Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 





from litters of 9 to 13, Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 

Two Poland China 11 months gilts, weighing 200 
pounds; will August farrowing; $30 each. 


breed for 
Pedigrees. ‘ IIypes, Louisa, Va. 





gilts and 
vig Descendants of grand oe ee boars and «dams. 
Special prices beautiful males. C. Cridlin, Dos- 
well, Va. 


Registered Big Bone Poland 
sow pigs, smooth and .thrifty, 
13. Cholera immuned. eed 
W. Palme dley, a.. € 


Registered Spotted Poland china bred sows, 








Chinas; 12 weeks old 
from litters of 11 and 
back guarantee. Chas. 




















JERSEYS 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock: accredited 
herd Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
SHORTHORNS 
For Sale.—Shorthorn bull, registered: 10 months old: 





good animal. Excellent breeding. Price $100. James 
7. Gardner, Holladay, Va. 
GOATS 

















the 
needs in different localities but the new 
Geared Set Works is a crowning fea- 
ture for speed and accuracy of cut. 

Farquhar Steam Rigs are quick and 


It is variously equipped to meet 


easy steamers. Boilers suited for burn- 
ing wood, coal or oil. 

We also build larger Portable Sawmills 
for rapid, economic and accurate cut- 
ting of any kind of lumber. 

Write for descriptive Catalog of the 
Farquhar line of Sawmill Machinery. 
If you state capacity of Mill and horse- 
power engine, we will quote you 
our special rock bottom price. 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Limited 


Box 619 York, Pa. 
Established 1856 




















sg 


Cross Tie and Sawmills 


The Farquhar No. 7 Mill is particu- | 
larly well adapted for sawing Cross 
and Switch Ties. No matter how long 
or thick the ties, it does splendid work 
and is very rapid. Built strong and 
durable but light in weight, making it 
bsolutely ble for long, hard 
Easily and quickly moved to 
For ease of operation, 





usage. 
new lecation. 








rapid and accurate cutting, this Far- 
quhar Mill is unsurpassed. 




















Hornless Goats, all ages; “males or fema es 
$10 each. Flint Hill Farm, Staley, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


450 pigs and shoats. Charles Crafton. Staunton, Va. 









































Pigs, $5 each; shoats, 50 to 60 pounds, $7.50 each. 
Piedmont Stock Farm, Ford, Va. 

Guernsey or Holstein calves; ‘tuberculin, “tested; ship- 
ped c.o.d. Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
PETS 

Shetland Ponies. Cunningham, Brandy, Va. 

I want to ‘buy young rabbits, 6 guinea pigs, squirrels, 
dogs. Name price first letter. Robert Hackney, Dur- 
ham. N. C. 

DOGS 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police pups. LTdsts 16c. 
Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, ; 

Hunting Hounds Cheap.—Dog supplies. Catalogue. 
Kaskaskennels, WS100, Herrick, Ii. 

German Police, English Shepherd, Collie puppies. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.--Females $10; males $15. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thomps son, Elmore, Minn. 








For Sale.—P urebred 
each L. W. Younger, Madison Heights, Va 


For Sale.—Purebred Collie pups, two and four months 
old; white with sable markings: bred for work, 
white male two years old. Female one year old. 
Child’s companion, Cherry Grove Collie Kennels, Rt. 
7, Harrisonburg, Va. 


PID AIO IDOI PDA LD ALL 
DLP LD DPD LD DP ADP LPP PD APDZD RAR PDP AZAR ALPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OR NLR GRIT ALLEL HO NON 

For Sale Cheap.—One large automatic Water System 
and one small Water and Light System. Also one 
tame female Black Bear. If you have the cash and 
=o business write or come. Mack’s Place, Monroe, 


female Airedale puppies, $5 








PODRARS 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STAYDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. o. DB. ¥ 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm, 








3 ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
At a Reduced Price 


Leghorns, Tancred and Tom Barron 380 strain, 
heavy breeds 290 strain, free range. We ship every 
week, no order is held up. Price begins April 7. 

100 








8. C. White Tancred, Tom Barron, Brown 4 
and Buff Leghorns, Non-Setters....... ---$ 8.00 § 
OE ES ere eee 10.00 § 
White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, Non- 
DN) cid bcawgixkivtins sd0ce eo wexe cesses 12.00 § 
@ Mixed chicks, bred to lay ................ 7.00 3 
g All orders for less than. one hundred add le per 
§ chick. Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. § 
§ Send check with your order. 4 
2 WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES } 
§ Box C, ‘ Stuarts Draft, Va. $ 








Baby Chicks 
KENTUCKY Shipped C.0 


Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


COCOLAMUS HUSKY CHICKS 


00 
8. C. had aeel nd Brown Leghorns. sg 00 $600 $11.0 

















SE EY coceccntascbesesse Aue 7.00 
Three Weeks Old Chicks ...... 700 13.00 
Single Comb Reds .........0.. 3.50 7. 00 
Mixed or Broilers ..... cca) ee 5200 


100% live delivery guaranteed, parcel post prepaid. = 
Order from this ad or write for special prices ons 
500 and 1,000 lots. Free circular. = 


COCOLAMUS el FARM 


CHICKS 


From highest quality free range stock 





Uu 








bred for egg production and stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. Per 100 
8S. C. White Leghorns............ $10. 
S. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks. ...$12.00 
S. C. Rhode — eee 12.00 
Light mixed $8.00; Heavy mixed. .$10.00 
acne prices on 500 or 1,000 lots, 100% 
prep ; and delivery guaranteed. 

Fair View Poultry Fae. Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 





CHICKS 50 100 500 


White Leghorns .............. $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
SE NR 6s an vis ceca a's ve 6.50 12.00 57.50 
. C. Rhode Island Reds ...... 6.50 12.00 57.50 
EN as soca ccs 'y eo caaeets 7.50 14.00 67.50 
MEE CRBINBLOND. oo ec cccccccess 6.50 12.00 57.50 
EE sees cists vcctennsces Gael 10.00 47 es) 
| RSPR Ae at is cna 4.50 8.00 37.50 


Send $3 for each 100 chicks ordered. 
livery guaranteed. 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


100% live de- 








REDUCED PRICES 


White Leghorn Chicks 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 
$10.00 hundred. 





Breeders inspected, blood tested by N. C. Dept. Agri. 
Eggs will be scarce and high this fall. Get ready; or- 
der now, or write. 

HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other 


New 

for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 

produc ts listed:— 
Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... rote Sg $0.1890 $0.1435 $0.1254 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots...... ORM Sate Rae ol hears eas 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, Ib... .07% 073% BOS eo Saas 
Potatoes, Wis. Round \IVhites, cwt.. 2.08 2.10 215 1.24 
TEGWE: GUEROGE, CUNT. eee scameid <:é b0:50.0 8.20 8.05 1725 8.23 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......4.. Zs Ids 9.55 7.14 
FEGGS,. FHESR, DIMES, GIES. nace 6 5000 271% 28 23% 30 
TONE, WUE MU. cies hoon be bo 3 8c: 27Y, Pa 2914 16 
PTMAIEY,- CCCP OR, OE ev in0 o> 8 4850.8: 0:8 Sees 44, 49 50% 29 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.71% 1.61% 1.33% 1.07% 
Carn,:NOl2 Msed, O86. 0.5 occ00s sc oe 1.00% 7H 6914* 60% 
Oats: VO. 2A, GAs oo occ ws ences 61% 61 ATY% 43% 
Hay, No. 1 temothy, ton 2.00.6 0000. 18.50 17.50 20.50 17-19 
* No. 3 mixed 
INDEX NUMBERS 
March, February, March, Pre-war 
1928 1928 1927 (1909-1914) 
FGFH DPICE MNGO# noe insidees ence ; 137 iss 125 100 
All commodity price index ** ....... or 94 95 100 
New York factory wage index........ 230 234 100 
* United States Department of « 4 griculture. 
** Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1926—100. é 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read 1 Kings 12:22 
arte the week April 15-21, those interested are asked to read First Kings 


12222. 


The following interesting questions will be answered in this 


reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


1. Who was Jeroboam? Who met at 
Shechem to crown Rehoboam? What 
proposition did Israel make to Rehoboam 


through Jeroboam? Whose advice did 
Rehoboam take? How many tribes of 
Israel revolted? Who was made their 
king? 


2. What wicked means did Jeroboam use 
to keep the ten tribes under his rule? 
Where were Bethel and Dan? 

3. Explain the story of the disobedient 
prophet. Why did Ahijah pronounce God’s 
judgment against the house of Jeroboam? 

4. Who 

5. What kind of king was 
What kind of reign had Abijam? 
kind of king was Asa? 


succeeded Jeroboam? 
Rehoboam? 


What 


6. Tell the story of Elijah and the fam- 
ine, and the raising of the widow’s son. 


7. Describe 
Carmel, 
God. 
Baal? 


Elijah’s sacrifice on Mount 
and the sign to determine the true 
What happened to the prophets of 


8. Describe Elijah’s escape from Jezebel, 
and the voice of God at the cave. What 
was he commanded to do? Who followed 
after Elijah? 

9. Tell of the 
Syrians. How 
himself? 


10. Tell the story of Jezebel and Naboth’s 
vineyard. 


siege of Samaria by the 
was Ahab made to judge 








Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—Bee Hives and Beekeepers Supplies. W = 
for catalogue and special price list. Roebuck Gin Co 
Roebuck, S, C. 

















ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 
gles, roll roofing, 





V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 


tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, Cc. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 








Ozment help you qualify for a government 
25-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 


_ Tet Mr. 





Bureau, 











The Progressive Farmer 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Get our free sample case. 


Orn, 


ale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Concord, Ga 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes 








and specialties. we profitable. LaDerma Co,, 
Dept. RB, St. Louis 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. In- 








mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana, 
Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2. 98. Beam atg 


store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free, 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. L502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept, 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc. 

= No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 

You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
iasemeton, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
nee ae Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 

nia. 

A paying position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Get- 
ting Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 624 So. C St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Big pay every day! Complete guaranteed line direct 
to wearer; Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls, Cover- 
alls, Work Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, Playsuits. 
$10-$15 daily; experience unnecessary. Big outfit free. 
Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


Farmers’ ‘‘Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan’’—Mr. Farmer, 
why worry? You can make $30 to $150 weekly dis- 
tributing Whitmer products to your friends. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We teach you how free. Earn while 
learning, Car or team and wagon needed. Write today 
for farmers’ ‘‘Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan.’’ The H. ¢, 
Whitmer Company, Farm Dept. 4A, Columbus, Ind. 


LEGAL NOTICES 


Statement at the Ownership, Management, 
etc., of he Progressive Farmer, Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition. T Publishers, The Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Editors: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Ei- 
itor, W. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; Business 
Manager, John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
Owners: (stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 



































Circulation, 


Tenn.; John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.; Eugene 
Butler, Dallas, Tex.; C. Newman, Raleigh, N. C.; 
L. Niven, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Jack Tate, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. nown bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 


(Signed) John S. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and saeceee nears me this 27th day of March, 
1927, (Seal) O. Clements, Notary Public. (My 
commission Me March 26, 1929.) 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Chick 











From Blood- 
Tested Flocks 


Rocks, Reds and other heavy breeds: 100, 
$14; 500, $65. White and Brown Leghorns: 
100, $12; 500, $55. We guarantee 100% live 


delivery. A hatch every Thursday. Highest 
quality guaranteed. Oil Brooders at whole- 
sale prices. Write for valuable free catalog. 

MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, INC., 
Under State Supervision. Goldsboro, 





N. CG. 








soo" LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEES 

May Prices: 100 1000 

Ferris strain W. Leghorns. sie $47.50 H 90 

Brown Leghorns .......... 47.50 90 

Basom’s Barred Rocks..... 12 57.50 110 

Single Comb R. I. Reds. 12 57.50 110 

Cc — Minorcas ae pe tae 





a ee 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells why 
the Black Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profit- 
able breed i earth. bad today. 
A. 





























FARM MACHINERY you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- PTON, ox P, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 
Stump Puller $175. Plant Transplanters $75; all lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
practically new. J. Ives, Tillman, 8. C. STRAW 
Save your land easy with Cook Ditcher-Terracer. - ——— - PUREBRED POULTRY 
Reduced price. Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, At- mM, oer Straw; also Shucks. N. A. Kimrey, 
lanta, Ga. ee 
Wheat Straw, eight dollars per ton f.o.b. P. H. COPPPOO OOD DOODOOOD OOOO DOOD 
KODAK FINISHING Cline, Newton, N. C. $ POLO PIPDODDS 
x Films Developed.——Six pictures 25. Reld Studios, TOBACCO 2 Cut Price on cca 
Nw. id B > 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





ELECTRICALLY HATCHED 


B. P. Rocks, Reds, S. C. W. Tancred Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Wh. Rocks and Wh. Wyandottes, 
lle to 14c.- Broilers 9c and llc. Eggs are gotten 
from healthy, vigorous nge Breeders. Hatching 
Eggs, $1.35 to $1.50 per rid S GET QUALITY 
PLUS SERVICE FROM US. Write for Catalog 
and prices. 


THE GARBER HATCHERY 
Box 98, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Baby Chicks 


Bd. ae and Reds. 














100% DELIVERY. C.0O.D. 
CATALOG FREE 


25 0 ,000 
.$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 


8. C. W. Leghorns... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Heavy Mixed ....... 3 3.00 5.50 10.00 47. 50 90.00 
Light Mixed ........ 2.25 4.00 7.00 32. 65.00 


PINECREST POULTRY FARM AND NAvONERY 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Pa. 








SHIPPED C. OQ. 
fousss prices on bred to lay Sige of all 

leading varieties. Prompt 100% live ones 
Catalog won Sunayerest Hateheries. Huntington, W. Va. 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


LIGHTNING RODS 








LIGHTNING RODS PROTECT YOUR 
BUILDINGS AND LIVES 

And are endorsed by highest authority. 

Best materials and expert construction, 

fair prices and clean treatment with pro- 

tection guaranteed. Buy from State Li- 

censed Citizen. Write, wire, phone 
W. A. KIME, LIBERTY, N. C. 





LIME 





“Let us help promote any aid to agriculture.’ A 
judicious use of agricultural limestone, used Sl 
ly fine, will benefit most crops. Write us for literature 
on Mascot, the standard agricultural limestone—what 
it will do and will not do. American Limestone Com- 
pany, Knoxville, Tenn 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
urine - ree Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 











FREE CHICKS—Healthy, lusty, Tenn. Accredited chix. 
Free catalog and special Free Chicks offer. For quick 
vervice order direct from this ad. C.o.d. if desired. Qual- 
ity chix, bargain prices. Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., Anc., $13. 
—- ore Bf. Orps., $15. Wyan., Wh. Rox, $16. 

x $14 mix $10 Absolutely square dealing. 
Kaoxvitte Hatchery, Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 





—S. C. Buff Leghorns: $11, 100; W. Leg- 
horns: $10, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
$12, 100; Special Reds: $14, 100; Whit 
10; Broilers: $10, 100; Heavy Mix, 10c; 
100% live delivery guaranteed. clrouiar y free. 


price on 500 to 1,000 lots. JACOB 
Bex 


N 
7, MeAltstervilie, Pa. 








Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





Patents.—-Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 


to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-W Security Bank Building, (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 


PRINTING 


Journal, Goin, Tenn. 








100 Envelopes 35c. 








Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 


Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25: 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Kay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juicy red 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.65; 10, $3. Best smoking, 
20 cents pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed, Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 50. Pipe 





























free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 
WANT TO BUY 





Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Fra H. Jones, 153 Rowe 
St.. Auburndale, Mass, 

Wanted.—Live and dressed turkeys, chickens. 
eggs, cured hams and all country produce. 
Caveness Produce Company, Raleigh. 

Furniture.—Old time Furniture, Confederate Stamps, 
Fancy Glass Bottles. Highest cash prices. Will call 
anywhere, Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 North 22, Richmond, Va. 


Wool Wanted.—Good prices for any quantity. Also 
solicit shipments of hides, pelts, tallow. Write for 
reliable quotations and information. S. H. Living- 
oe Keystone Hide Co., Dept. PF, Lancas- 
ter, a. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Job on poxttey or livestock farm. Can 
furnish references. E. A. Mellin, State College Station. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits, McConnon 
& Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. e cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
eevee Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
enn. 





Also 
Address 





























>} Leghorns Hens and Cockerels 


of 330 egg strain, all one year old, at $1.25 each 


s here. The hens are laying now those big chalk 
white eggs. Order now. Let check come with 
VOUS GREE. J. H. WEAVER 
> Box K, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


PPOODOC LODO OOOO OM 


ware cecuor’., NOW HALF PRICE 
HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching egés. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 fae contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac" 
tion. George B. Ferris, 380 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


—,-- 














— 





>A OK OK OK OK OM 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 








Ww ’s H Cc Oe ciseetant 
Wenets Sees Gemete.....-.- 25 Se 
McCall’s Seoncececeseceses 
nag ltl F Farmer ost Se 


pag nc th te Farmer ............ $1.25 


Christi Herald—W: World 
yg eat oe 4 Be = s | $2.10 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Nensmore Leohorn Chicks 


Jrom HIGH PRODUCING TANCRED STOCK 


Our S. C. White 


customers will testify. 


white diarrhea. Prices 


Leghorns have a reputation, 
Results Count. 
Every customer must be satisfied. 
reasonable. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM, 


to which our many satisfied 
Try our chicks and be convinced. 
All stock blood tested for bacillary 
Catalog free. 


P. O. Box 267, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 




















3 | 

“MAD! ; 
For April delivery—Baby Chicks from our fine blood tested breeding stock as follows: 2 
AAA-AA Grade Rocks, Reds, White and Silver Wyandottes, $16.00; A Grades $14.00. 2 
AAA White Leghorns $13.00. All hatched from large eggs, weighing 2 ounces up. S 
Former prices $15.00 to $25.00. Buy good chicks at home, 3 
Bunch Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Statesville, N. C. 3 











April Prices on Hi-Grade Baby Chicks 


from purebred free range flocks 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 


: 25 50 100 500 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns............ $3.75 $7.00 $13.00 $62.50 
Barred and White Rocks....................- 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds cinw side ake caee 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 
MEE TEP RONEO 6 6b bie da ewe sinvecee aeeueess 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 
I aa bac abe y.dni9 664 ow bale) 0d Riedie oe 3.50 6.00 11.00 52.50 
TE, Us DRI orig ao oan ine iso ce ps 90 2x6 3.00 5.00 9.00 42.50 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Dept. 100, Troutville, Va. 














REDS 


Through honesty, square dealing, and 
Leghorns was founded. They originated 
365 days. 


est layers cost no more than ordinary chicks. 
Wyandottes and broiler chicks. 
tomers, hundreds of testimonials on display, 
pictures, certificate of guarantee. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 


CHICKS 


SUCCESS 
307-Egg Blood White Leghorns 


truthful advertising the famous Trail’s End strain White 
from Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 
Chicks from these large lop comb breeders acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s great- 

The great winter large white egg layers. Rocks, Recs, 
25,000 chicks weekly. Thousands of satisfied cus 
visitors welcome. 
41 years experience. 


Box C, 


Prompt shipments; 


ROCKS 


Write for low prices, free literature, 


GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA I 









Hand LAYING qualities. 


\ BRED 


bs 





oa 


| 4 4% production is heaviest and prices are 








Single Comb White Leghorn ehicks produced from parent stock of SIZE, TYPE 
SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES NOW: $3.75 for 25; 
(ta) $12.50 for 100; $60 for 500; $115 for 1,000; delivered. All chicks are from our 
own flock with egg records unsurpassed. They 
orous. Immediate shipment! 100% live neg guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 


are purebred, heaithy and vig- 















Contents: 


LIVE BABY CHICKS 
From BLOODTESTED Stock 


Posta = 
To: 94 


RO: rit a 


Write f6r Our 
Catalog and Prices 
Both will Surprise You 


MassaANnutTTEN Farms HatcHery 
Box 3331 HARRISONBURG, VA. 


ily 


2p 


i, HLA 
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“7/0 deposit, 


BRAN‘ & 


Trap Nested CHIX 


eens Pp: eggs—More eggs more money. 
on’t 
can furnish you Baby Chix from our TRAP- 
NESTED State Accredited layers for $15.00 a 
hundred. 
male h 


buy ordinary Leghorn Chix when we 


Tancred 324 egg 
your order now. 


Write for circular. 
eads best pen. wy 
balance C. 


BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


or 





Banner Chicks 


For high egg production and more profits get BANNER 
CHICKS for breeders at a reasonable price. Purebred 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Leghorns, All on free range; 
closely culled for color, type, health and heavy laying 
qualities. Broiler chicks, purebred heavy breeds, as- 
sorted, priced still lower. It will pay you to get our 
catalogue and low prices for April. 


McGaheysville Hatchery, Box P, McGaheysville, Va. 


BABY CHTIX 








From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. -$10.00 
S. C. Rocks and Reds .. 12.00 
SG. Gee GMOS occ cs ccc cece 12.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ............ 7.00 
Ss. C. White pn Ran direct 
OEE IUD oivin os chcescsee sce 15.00 
Sessa) prices on 500 and 1,000 lots: 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 51 | 





100% Arrival Prepaid to your office of 


BABY QualityCHICKS 


100 500 no 
White Leghorns 00 $5. 50 ay 4 $47.50 y 90.00 


$3. 
Island Reds. 3.50 


Rhode 6.50 7.50 10.00 
Mixe Oe Guan itee a 2.50 4.50 5.00 37.50 170.00 
¥arred Rocks ........ 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 


Stony Point Hatchery, Box P, Richfield, Pa. 








PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 








in milk. 








Annual North Carolina 


Guernsey Breeders Sale | 
Lexington, N. C., May 9th, 1928 


Animals selected from the leading breeders and 
herds in North Carolina, representing outstanding 
breeding and individuality. 


Open and Bred Heifers, Cows due to freshen and Cows 


A number of young Bulls out of high-producing cows. 
Wonderful opportunity for purchasing foundation stock. z 
For Catalog and Information, Write 


fT. EID. BROWN, Sales Manager, 








| tively, 


IN THE POULTRY YARD 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 





Storing Eggs 
T THIS season of the year when 
many letters from 
others who desire in- 
formation about stor 
ing eggs. 


This he proper 


receive 
and 


poorest, we 
poultrymen 








season for 
eggs and many eggs 
should go into stor 
age to relieve the 
retail markets. Also 
surplus eggs 
be needed by 


next fall 


storing 


these 
will 
the trade 
and winter. 


However, it is the opinion of the 
writer that the practice of storing eggs 
should be left to organizations that have 
the proper facilities, finances, etc., t 
store eggs on a large scale. 


J. u. WOOD 


=) 


The small producer, who has only a 
few cases to store, would not get much 
more for his eggs and would have to 
wait until next fall for his money. The 
profit obtained would not warrant the 
wait and worry. Large operators can 
handle the eggs for a small margin of 





profit and have the organizations and 
facilities for doing it right. 


However, in many communities it will 
pay to store eggs where suitable prices 
cannot be obtained on the consuming 
market. Where proper facilities are 
available and a large number of 
can be stored by individuals or codpera- 
money can be borrowed on the 
eggs up to 70 or 80 per cent of the value 
of eggs going into storage. 

Only first class, strictly fresh eggs 
should be placed in storage. All eggs 
should be candled and all cracked, old, 
soiled, and abnormally large or small eggs 
as well as eggs having blood spots, should 
be disposed of, immediately. 

Eggs should be packed in new, 
less cases, containing new odorless fillers 
and flats. Candling and packing should 
be done by responsible people who know 
their business. 


cases 


odor- 


The egg storage room should be es- 
pecially built so that a uniform temper- 
ature-can be kept always. The tempera 
ture should be 30 degrees Fahrenheit and 





} 


| The egg room must be free from pene 





Salisbury, N. C. 


should never vary any more than from 


| 28 to 30 degrees. 


trating odors of vegetables, meat, etc. 
There must also be a circulation of pure 
fresh air. 

Good eggs, properly 
under proper conditions, 
of storage in very 
make the owner a legitimate 
an average year. 


It is doubtful, however, if the 
producer can afford to eggs, es- 
pecially where the number of cases is 
small and the facilities inadequate 


packed and kept 

hould come out 
dition an 
profit on 


good cot 


small 


store 


Fattening Broilers . 

ROITILERS should be confined to small 

houses or fattening crates for 10 
days or 2 weeks before being marketed. 
If allowed free range they will be 
healthy, develop size and bone but will 
not grow fast or puton much flesh. Birds 
should not be confined more than two 
weeks, however. It is well to remove 
surplus cockerels from the pullets when 
weighing from 1% to 1% pounds and 
confine them for fattening. 


The following is a simple home-mixed 
fattening ration.:— 
12 pounds yellow cornmeal 
4 pounds oatmeal 
3 pounds middlings 
l pound meat scrap 


If liquid skimmilk is available, use one 
pound or one pint of milk to each pound 
of feed, or milk can be left before birds 
at all times. 








With this outfit, sell- 
[—} ing Rawleigh Good 
- Health Food 
Products, Fla- 
vors, Spices, 
Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Veteri- 
nary and Poultry Prepara- 
tions, etc. Over 32,000,000 pack- 
ages of these necessities sold last 
year. No selling experience need- 
ed, We show you just how to 
get the business everywhere. 
Low prices, Liberal terms. 
Good locations for 500 white 
men and women. 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH Co. 


8 PG 
Memphis, Tenn. 






















| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS of Quality 








Cash or C. 1,000 

Wh. Wy: uaereen* A td $f 00 sf. 50 91! hy 00 ser: 30 $130.00 
Rocks or Reds 50 50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
White Leghorns 10.00 47 50 90.90 
Heavy Mixed ie 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Light Mixed 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 





ee range flocks. 100% arrival. 
illustrated booklet free. 
Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


From carefully se 
Postpaid. 
The Commercial 


BABY CHICKS 


if 
Valuable 
Hatchery, 





From free range flocks. 100% a _ ey il he 
anteed. Lots 1,000 
Cc. Ww hite Teghorns ...... $10. 00 sit. 00 . 90.00 
Barred NE can dh aeh ash sce 2.00 57.00 110,00 
Ss. C. Rhode Is slant 1 Reds.... 12 2.00 37.00 110.00 
S. I. Wrandottes .......... 14.00 65.00 .....- 
HROavy MAK 2. neers cccvccscs 10.00 47.00 90.00 
Assorted scevencccces EA SEG Gas 


8.00 37.00 
for catalogue. 
Richfield, Pa. 


Light mix 70.00 
Order from 
The Richfield Hatchery, 


Barron Strain W. Leghorns a pecianly 


ad or write 


Box F, 








Ss. C. White 50 190 500 1,000 
Leghorn ..$6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110. 00 
Ba. P. Rock. 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
mY. BReds.. 8.00 15.00 72.50 ...... 
Heavy mix... 6.50 12.00 [ 110.90 
Light mix... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 


Postpaid to your door, 100% live deliv- 
a: ery guaranteed. Remit 10% with order, 
Ay <>. balance 10 days before shipment. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 


? PURE-BRED CHICKS “¥ 


Barred Rocks .... 
Ss. C. B. I. Reds . 
S$. C. White and Br. 
suff Orpingtons 
White Orpingtons ae Sakae ee ve 6.50 
Liv-an-Gro_ Brooders, ‘atalogue 


LITHIA SPRING HATCHERY 
Waynesboro, Va. 


























l 











Shipped C. O. D. 
Send only $1, Pay postman balance, 100% 
live delivery of purebrec 1 tarifty chicks. Or- 
der now Immediate shipment. 





Per 100 
$10.09 

12.09 
. 10,00 


Tancred W. Leghorns, Hollywood W. Leghorns 
Thompson and Holte ie OE okra ases oan 
Owens Reds we 

Large breed broilers ac ee 9.00 
Small breed broilers 7.00 


WAVERLY POULTRY FARM, "Box 0. Gordonsville, Va. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 




















‘Pinehurst Sih tens 


UR aim 


is hogs that dress 
right; a prolific strain that 
raises big pigs; a hog that eats 
anything and turns it into pork. 
AREFUL records 
are in a_ position 
others realize this ideal. 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeder of Berkshire Hogs and 
Ayrshire Cattle. 

THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CATTLE “Six sreen 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


mitk and butterfat. gEyYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


show we 
to help 

















CO., Reute ¢, Advance. North Carolina. 





n Forty CoTTON Far 


the average return was... 


jroo 


invested in 


otash lop-dressing 


J. 
Are you missing thisextra profit? Maybe you he 
are...maybe your cotton crop can pay you more. J. rs Westberry, St. George, S. C. = pt 
I. H. 
B. 
J. 


wu 


Take the case of these forty farmers in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. They were con- 
fident they were giving their cotton plenty of plant food. 


But each farmer was willing to try a top- 
dressing of potash on part of his cotton, in 
addition to his regular fertilizer. 


Each acre to be top-dressed was given 200 
pounds of kainit or 100 to 200 pounds of 
muriate just after the cotton was chopped out. 
The results were amazing. Each $1 invested in 
potash top-dressing gave an average return of 
$8.21 in seed cotton. 


Of course this was the average. Some farm- 
ers made more than this, some made less. 
Dorsey Goodwin of Fitzgerald, Ga., used 500 
pounds of 8-3-5 on his cotton. In addition part 
of his cotton was top-dressed with 100 pounds 
of muriate per acre. The muriate top-dressing, 
costing $2.50, returned an increase of $43.75. 


To these forty farmers the application of 
such exceptionally large quantities of potash 
was a new experience and potash as a top- 
dressing was almost unheard of. Yet they 
found that a new idea is sometimes a good 
idea, that their soils in practically every case 
were starved for potash, and that when these 
soils were supplied with extra potash they 
gave very profitable response. 


\‘ 


Potash top-dressing demonstrations were conducted on each of 


the forty farms listed below, under field conditions in 1927. In 


each case the farmer applied his regular fertilizer to his entire | 
crop... part of the crop received the regular fertilizer plus a top- 
dressing of potash. The figures below show the cost per acre of 
this potash top-dressing and its value in increased seed cotton; 
An average of the results shows that $1 invested in potash top- 
dressing returned $8.21 in extra seed cotton. 





Name and Location 


Per Acre Acre Value 
Cost of of Potash 
Potash Top- | Increase in 





E. G. Jones, Wadesboro, N. C. $1.80 
A. P. Elliott, Tabor, N. C. 1.80 16.94 


dressing Seed Cotton ie 


$24.99 


A. A. McCormick, Manchester, N.C. 1.80 19.11 


Milton Dail, Hertford, N. C. 2.50 8.75 
B. J. Ricks, Conway, N. C. 1.80 20.23 
John T. Thorne, Farmville, N. C. 1.80 —.98 
L. K. Enzor, Fairbluff, N. C. 1.80 20.30 
W. J. Lemon, Winnsboro, S. C. 1.80 4.48 
W. J. Murdock, Pendleton, S. C. 2.50 10.36 
W. J. Murdcck, ie os 
W. J. Murdock, a ef 2.50 11.13 
Z. Bailes, Fort Mill, S. C. 1.80 11.06 
Spearman, Pelzer, S. C. 1.80 15.68 

. Geiger, St. Matthews, S. C. 1.80 14.00 


2.50 6.86 


McKenzie, Camden, S. C. 1.80 25.90 


Zimmerman, Cameron, S. C. 1.80 -70 

I. Lawrence, Effingham, S. C. 1.80 6.51 
H. Rivers, Chesterfield, S. C. 1.80 14.35 
H. F. Fullbright, Eastanollee, Ga. 1.80 23.45 
Glenn Austin, Dunwoody, Ga. 1.80 29.47 





T. W. Parker, Conyers, Ga. 1.80 12.04 


The farms are on average Pied- 
mont and Coastal Plain soils. 
The cotton was grown under 
average conditions. The top- 
dressed plants remained green 
until late in the season, held their 
fruit longer, and withstood dry 
weather better. Several farmers 
reported that the top-dressed 
cotton was easier to pick and had 
a better ratio of lint to seed. 


Charles Fisher, McDonough, Ga. 1.80 11.48 
J. H. Patrick, Jackson, Ga. 1.80 16.73 
W. A. Denham, Thomaston, Ga. 1.80 11.90 
T. R. Thornton, Hartwell, Ga. 1.80 6.58 
B. C. Bright, Hampton, Ga. 1.80 | 17.01 
S. N. Bearden, Buckhead, Ga. 1.80 28.21 
J. N. Shirley, Lavonia, Ga. 1.80 3.08 
Mrs. H. M. Warren, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 37.5% 
Dorsey Goodwin, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 43.75 
F. B. Calhoun, Blakely, Ga. 2.50 14.00 
C. P. Johnston, Sasser, Ga. 2.50 15.26 
C. H. Walters, Fitzgerald, Ga. 1.80 22.19 
C. C. Hawkins, Americus, Ga. 1.80 7.91 


Bob Chasteen, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 44.10 


On some farms continuous 
rains, grassy fields, and severe 
boll weevil conditions did not 
prevent the potash top-dressing 
from returning a good profit. The 
large applications of potash did 
not materially delay the maturity 
of cotton. 


cniaidiatiatornemnain 


Maybe your cotton can use 
much more potash at a good 
profit. You can find out by try- 
ing this idea, proven successful by the ex- 
perience of forty farmers in four states. The 
method of top-dressing cotton with potash is 
very simple. Apply your regular cotton fer- 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Hurt Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Lampton Building 
Jackson, Miss. 


19 West 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


In the above table the cost of potash to the farmer is figured at: 
200 pounds of kainit—$1.80; 100 pounds of muriate—$2.50. Seed | 


J. W. Clenny, Edison, Ga. 1.80 19.32 
James W. Smith, Americus, Ga. 1.80 15.05 
Tifton Farm No. 1, Tifton, Ga. 1.87 25.13 
Tifton Farm No. 2, Tifton, Ga. 5.00 41.86 
L. C. Gunn, Enterprise, Miss. 1.25 8.40 

L. C. Gunn, “ “8 
B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 2.50 3.08 


2.50 19.25 








———| pb 








cotton is figured at 7c per pound. 


tilizer, and in addition, just after choppimg 
out, apply a top-dressing of potash. Try 50. e. 
100 pounds of muriate or 100 to 200 pounds 2 
kainit per acre. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau, 
N. V. Potash Export My. 


Hurt Building, Lampton Bldg., 19 W. 44th St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. NewYork, N.Y: 


Please send (without cost) your booklet $8 for 
$1. I understand it will give me additional im 
formation regarding the experience of these forty 
farmers. 


ae 


Name 


Address 
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